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Academic Respectability 


| EDITORIAL | 


REATLY prized among most American 
G colleges is academic respectability. 
It is so highly regarded that a faculty 
will often go to great lengths to secure 
the favorable opinion of institutions 
which bear excellent reputations. Noth- 
ing must occur which indicates that the 
college has in any way lowered its aca- 
demic standards, or has departed from 
the straight and narrow path which leads 
to erudition. 

The steps taken by the average college 
faculty to secure the esteem of their col- 
leagues are often mildly preposterous, if 
not actually ridiculous. If one is inter- 
ested in having a college faculty consider 
such old but vital problems as the pur- 
pose of the educational program, the 
organization of courses, and methods of 
instruction, it will be well, if results are 
desired, to spend relatively little time in 
presenting educational principles and 
much time upon what institutions of high 
academic respectability are doing. There 
are, to be sure, exceptions to this state- 
ment, but they are far too rare. Men who 
are supposedly trained to examine evi- 
dence before giving an opinion have a 
curious way of treating evidence which 
pertains to problems of college organiza- 
tion. They show a strong tendency to 
depart from the methods they profess 
to use, and to adopt practices in think- 
ing that they condemn in their students. 

Example upon example could be cited 


of this tendency. It has been a score of 
years since the junior high school be- 
came a recognized unit in secondary 
education, but it has been only recently 
that colleges and universities have been 
willing to release the ninth grade from 
the domination of college entrance re- 
quirements. Most colleges were willing 
to fall into line when assured that other 
institutions would do likewise. It has 
been several years since fairly good ob- 
jective evidence became available to 
show that the pattern of subjects com- 
pleted in high school is not necessarily 
the factor determining successful work 
in college. This evidence made little im- 
pression upon the faculties of liberal 
arts. Either they remained unaware of 
its existence, or they ignored it. Neither 
action is excusable, because entrance re- 
quirements constituted a problem upon 
which decision was being rendered, and 
men professing to use intellectual meth- 
ods have no business to decide questions 
without referring to evidence. 

Members of schools and departments 
of education are little if any better off 
than their colleagues in other depart- 
ments. In theory courses professors of 
education are likely to advocate recogni- 
tion of interest, self-activity, and creative 
ability; in their own methods of instruc- 
tion, they may violate practically every 
principle they attempt to instill into the 
minds of their students. Even graduate 
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courses in education are taught by as- 
signments, lectures, and quiz sections. 
Students are subjected to examinations 
which depend upon memory and mere 
ability to hand back what has been said 
in class. Individuals who are certainly 
mature, if chronological age, experience, 
and ability to hold positions of responsi- 
bility indicate maturity, are all too often 
herded, directed, and ordered in a man- 
ner regarded as unsuitable to young 
children. It is nearer the mark to say that 
to a considerable degree this situation is 
caused by the desire of professors of edu- 
cation that their classes be academically 
respectable. A large amount of ground 
must be covered, and a large amount of 
hard work exacted. 

The junior college shows symptoms of 
desiring to attain academic _respect- 
ability. Members of junior college facul- 
ties, and administrators as well, still tell 
themselves and each other that their in- 
stitutions are not glorified high schools 
but colleges. There is a strong tendency 
for junior colleges to separate themselves 
from the high schools and to get on the 
other side of the fence with the colleges. 
Real or imagined social recognition, not 
to say snobbery, seems to attach to 
“college.” In comparison with “high 
school” or “secondary school,” “college” 
is a magic word. 

If sound educational reasons exist for 
this attitude, they are not found in the 
capabilities of students nor in the types 
of training many should have. To be 
sure, the junior colleges contain numbers 
who will transfer to four-year institu- 
tions, and who will ask no odds of 
“native” students in doing academic or 
professional work. The junior colleges al- 
so contain many students who should and 
do complete terminal, semi-professional 
and general curriculums. According to 
the spokesmen of the four-year institu- 
tions, many of this group should not be 
admitted to the four-year institutions. 
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One of the ways of insuring academic 
respectability is to maintain, or to pre- 
tend to maintain, high standards of ad. 
mission. The run of the mill of high 
school graduates, which the junior col. 
leges receive, are not acceptable. This js 
one of the criteria by which four-year 
institutions judge their own academic re. 
spectability to be a shade or two superior 
to that possible to the junior colleges, 

The junior colleges would do well to 
follow the lead of those of their number 
who attempt to address their energies to 
the educational problems which confront 
them. If they do this, they will acquaint 
themselves with the needs and character- 
istics of their students and their com. 
munities, and they will plan methods of 
instruction, courses, and curriculums ac- 
cordingly. Junior college faculties will 
feel more concern about learning what 
their job is, and in doing it well, than 
they will about being recognized as being 
“college” in affiliations. 

The junior college will also do well 
to avoid many of the methods which four- 
year institutions adopt to maintain aca- 
demic respectability. To borrow methods 
and content used in freshman and sopho- 
more classes in four-year institutions, to 
withdraw from the high school, and to 
develop high institutional consciousness, 
may tickle the vanity of those who wish 
to rise to what they regard as a higher 
social stratum, but will be of little as- 
sistance to the real task of the junior 
college. Let the junior college recognize 
many of the attempts to secure academic 
respectability for what they are; let the 
junior college be itself. 

AuBREY A. DOUGLASS 





The schools should care for all youth 
up to 20 years of age who can profit 
from specialized preparation for occupa- 
tions of non-professional type.—Report 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education. 
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Can Junior Colleges Meet Youth’s Needs? 


JOHN W. HARBESON* 


RITERS on modern social problems 
Wave repeatedly called our atten- 
tion to the critical situation in which 
youth finds itself in the present state of 
society. In meeting the needs of youth 
in this unhappy state, the junior college 
occupies a strategic position. The age 
range for the vast majority of students 
in the junior college is from 17 to 20. In 
this age span, the individual is confronted 
with problems of serious and life-long 
significance. He is brought face to face 
with the problem of a life work which 
he can no longer postpone or evade. 
At this age he frames his ideals and 
formulates his religious concepts. At 
this age he relinquishes the parental care 
of the family, he faces the stern reali- 
ties of a disinterested world, he _ be- 
comes his own master, he develops a 
sense of values, he forms a philosophy 
of life, he falls in love and may even 
choose a life mate. 

Problems such as these cannot be 
met by the traditional academic cur- 
riculum. The junior college must be 
projected on a basis to meet the needs 
of the entire potential population—a 
number estimated by Dr. Rainey to be 
now in excess of six million.’ Of this 
number only 40 per cent have I.Q.’s of 
110 or more—that degree cf academic 
ability considered by Dr. Lewis M. 
Terman as essential for success in tra- 
ditional college subjects.? If Dr. Ter- 
man is correct in this judgment, the 


* Principal, Pasadena Junior College, Pasa- 
dena, California. 

*Homer P. Rainey and Others, How Fare 
American Youth (Appleton-Century, New 
York, 1937), p. 43. 

*Tbid., p. 44. 


vast majority of eligible junior college 
youth cannot hope to conform to the 
highly academic junior college cur- 
riculum as it has come down from the 
past, and a rigorous application of 
such a curriculum to all students will 
only serve to drive huge numbers out 
of college. 

In the early history of the junior 
college, when drop-outs from the high 
school found an early and easy en- 
trance into industry and only the book- 
ish or highly academic type persisted 
above the high school, the curriculum 
inherited from the freshman and sopho- 
more years of the standard college was 
fairly adequate to meet the needs of the 
small number which it served. Most of 
the enrollment entertained ambitions to 
complete the college course in the stand- 
ard colleges and universities and they 
possessed the ability to do so. But today, 
when for the country as a whole 65 per 
cent of the potential population are en- 
rolled in the secondary school, the high 
schools and junior colleges find them- 
selves confronted with a school popula- 
tion of an entirely different character. 
For the vast majority of this new popula- 
tion the inherited curriculum is seriously 
inadequate and the secondary school, of 
which the junior college is the culmi- 
nating unit, must meet the situation with 
drastic changes in the offerings. 

The situation is well stated by Mr. 
George E. Breece in a recent study com- 
pleted at the University of Southern 
California: 

The curriculum changes on the basis 
of educational needs must be stated in 
terms of the abilities of the total poten- 
tial student population of the junior 
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colleges: (1) The junior college must 
care for all the students of junior college 
age (with the possible exception of about 
2 per cent of very low I.Q. who should 
be in special schools); (2) Provision 
must be made for those with special 
abilities and aptitudes; (3) Provision 
for the 18 to 20 per cent with I.Q.’s be- 
tween 75 and 90 is best made in special 
schools or departments as part of the 
junior college education; (4) Potential 
junior college students (Grades 11-14) 
number about eight million; (5) Indus- 
try cannot absorb the youth before the 
age of 20 or 21; (6) A minimum I[.Q. of 
105 is necessary for college on the pres- 
ent level—a degree of ability with which 
only about 35 per cent of the potential 
population are endowed; (7) The school 
is the best agency for training for citi- 
zenship; and (8) The promotion of gen- 
eral education without specialization for 
the larger group is best met by the jun- 
ior college. 


In short there are three significant 
factors which make the traditional pat- 
terns of junior college education both 
inadequate and unadaptable to the mod- 
ern social scene: (1) The changed char- 
acter of the junior college population; 
(2) The changed situation in industry; 
and (3) The changed situation in social 
and civic life. Let us now examine some 
of the proposals of junior college edu- 
cators to meet the situation. 


MODIFYING THE CURRICULUM 


The first and probably most important 
proposal is that of modifying the re- 
quired core curriculum. The essential 
feature of the core curriculum is that it 
contain that modicum of general or 
liberalizing education which is essential 
for the entire society. It is for this reason 
that it is required of all students. This 
core curriculum of the past has consisted 
of a reasonably wide spread of highly 
academic subjects—English, foreign lan- 
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guage, mathematics, natural science and 
social science. As yet we have not 
learned, except in a feeble way, to pre. 
sent these subjects in a manner that 
relates them closely to the problems of 
modern society. With minor modifica- 
tions they are taught as they were a score 
of years ago. 

The general objectives of the core cur. 
riculum, however, are now and always 
have been sound. It is still essential in a 
democracy to equip the student in the 
secondary school with a broad general 
education which will bear fruit in the 
maximum development of his personal- 
ity and give him a reasonable familiarity 
with the world and the universe. The 
essential feature of the new curricular 
proposals is that they shift the emphasis 
from a mastery of fixed subjects to meet- 
ing the needs of the student. 

Space will permit the presentation of 
but one example of the numerous pro- 
posals for the modification of the core 
curriculum. In Pasadena Junior College, 
an institution of the four year type em- 
bracing grades 11 to 14 inclusive, an 
effort is being made to provide for all 
students a reasonable modicum of gen- 
eral education within the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. Besides courses in physi- 
cal education and health the core cur- 
riculum consists of the following re- 
quirements: A course in group guidance 
called orientation taken in the first 
semester of enrollment; (2) General 
introductory or survey courses designed 
to equip the student with an overview or 
orientation in each of the following 
major fields of learning: biological 
science, physical science, the American 
family, the humanities, and the social 
studies. These courses cut across depart- 
mental boundary lines and are closely 
tied in with the problems of the modern 
world. Each is a year course and is 
projected on two levels. Their aim is to 
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develop understanding rather than 
scholarship and they are geared to the 
abilities of the students that appear in 
the classroom; (3) Besides these gen- 
eral introductory or survey courses each 
student is required to pursue a year’s 
study in a subject-matter course, largely 
of a traditional character, selected by 
him under guidance from available of- 
ferings in each of the following major 
fields: physical or biological science, 
the humanities, and the social studies. 
The purpose of these courses is to de- 
velop scholarship in a relatively narrow 
segment of a major field. 

This core curriculum is completed by 
the average student by the completion 
of the twelfth grade leaving two full 
years for more detailed preparation for 
advanced study or for preparation for 
the world of business and industry, de- 
pending upon the interests and needs of 
the student. This plan attempts to pro- 
vide a program of general education in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades and 
terminal or vocational adjustment in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades. 


REORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT-MATTER 


A second proposal for meeting the 
needs of students on the junior college 
level consists of the reorganization of 
subject-matter content in accordance 
with the interests and growth needs of 
all students. In his book on the college 
and society Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins points 
out that the junior college offerings of 
the past have been well organized to 
serve the needs of university preparatory 
students but that they are ill-adapted to 
the needs of the present enlarged sec- 
ondary school population. The logical 
and chronological arrangements of con- 
tent in the traditional subjects do not 
appeal to the non-academic mind as 
having value and a rigorous insistence 
on their application to all students has 


driven large numbers of students out of 
school even in the face of certain un- 
employment. Present junior college in- 
structors are striving desperately to re- 
organize subject matter around problems 
of the modern world, going into the past 
only to the extent to which such data 
will shed light on the present. The new 
survey courses are being organized in 
accordance with this principle. Instruc- 
tors are also endeavoring to adapt the 
content to the interests of the student and 
proceeding from where the student is at 
the time to expand his interests into 
larger and hitherto unexplored fields. 
Enough success has already been 
achieved in these methods to convince an 
unprejudiced observer that the junior 
college can be made worth while even to 
the non-academic student. Moreover, 
even the present limited progress has 
tremendously augmented the holding 
power of the junior college and has pro- 
vided a profitable use of time that could 
find no opportunities in gainful employ- 
ment. 


ORGANIZATION OF TERMINAL CURRICULA 


A third proposal of the junior college 
for meeting the needs of modern youth 
is the organization of terminal curricula 
for students not contemplating transfer 
to the standard colleges and universities. 
In every junior college is found a 
large and continuously growing group 
of students for whom the junior college 
will be the last formal education. In the 
past, we have endeavored more or less 
to force upon these terminal students the 
same courses which we have given to 
those expecting to transfer to the univer- 
sities. Such a policy, however, ignores the 
needs of these young people, and it is 
necessary to provide a type of educa- 
tion which will develop good citizenship 
and at the same time make possible an 
easy transfer into the work of the world. 
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In meeting the needs of this large 
terminal group of students, however, 
some interesting experimentation is al- 
ready under way. Most of the public 
junior colleges have recognized the pe- 
culiar needs of the terminal student and 
are at least making some gestures toward 
meeting them. Probably the majority of 
such students will prefer to continue 
their general education throughout the 
junior college years even though not 
transferring to the university. These gen- 
eral courses should be of a different 
character from those given to the uni- 
versity preparatory student. For most of 
these students, however, the primary in- 
terest is one of securing vocational edu- 
cation. It is fortunately possible that 
curricula can be planned for these stu- 
dents which will both provide a reason- 
able modicum of general education and 
at the same time provide an easy en- 
trance into their vocational choices. This 
vocational education should be on the 
semiprofessional level rather than either 
the trade or the professional level. There 
is a tremendous need in the work of the 
world for this type of education. It is a 
field which public education in the past 
has neglected and one for which the 
junior colleges are particularly adapted. 

Good examples of semiprofessional 
education on the junior college level are 
found in the commercial curricula of the 
Fullerton Junior College, technology 
(aeronautical, mechanical, electrical, 
civil and architectural) at Pratt, Dun- 
woody, General Motors and Pasadena, 
agriculture at Chaffey, Forestry at Las- 
sen and Pasadena, and Nursing at River- 
side and other junior colleges. 

These are but examples of extensive 
possibilities for semiprofessional voca- 
tional training on the junior college 
level. Local communities will determine 
in large measure the character of voca- 
tional courses given in the junior col- 
lege. If we may judge from present 
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trends, we may assume the vast majority 
of students in the public junior colleges 
will find their chief interest in seni. 
professional training. Probably not over 
20 per cent of the students enrolling in 
public junior colleges either can or 
should transfer to the university for pro. 
fessional training. If this assumption js 
correct we must conclude that Dr. Wij. 
liam H. Snyder, founder of the Los 
Angeles Junior College, spoke with the 
voice of a prophet when he stated that 
the most important function of the junior 
college consisted in providing vocational 
training on the semiprofessional level. 


ADEQUATE GUIDANCE NECESSARY 


It must be recognized, however, that 
with the huge numbers now enrolling in 
the junior college, satisfactory vocational 
training is impossible without an ade- 
quate program of guidance. A good 
guidance program which extends down 
through the high school and junior high 
school levels will assist the student in 
planning his life career. With such a 
functioning program the student will 
know when he enrolls in the junior 
college what are his primary interests 
and adaptabilities, and can, under guid- 
ance, select a type of life work for which 
he is best endowed. 

Also going hand in hand with guid- 
ance and vocational training must be an 
adequate placement service. Nothing is 
so essential in the development of voca- 
tional courses as the assurances in the 
minds of the students that placement is 
virtually certain on the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course. While only a 
beginning has been made in this im- 
portant function of the junior college, it 
may truly be said that junior college ad- 
ministrators have sensed their responsi- 
bilities and are courageously pioneering 
in an effort to provide satisfactory voca- 
tional training for their terminal stu- 
dents. 
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TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


A fourth proposal of junior college 
administrators is a method of training 
for citizenship through what might be 
called an activity program. To accom- 
plish this they are endeavoring to turn 
their campuses into democratic, self- 
governing communities. This is, of 
course, no new idea but rather an in- 
creased emphasis on shared activities of 
democratic group life. 

While the form of student self-govern- 
ment has been set up in the past, how- 
ever, the secondary school has relied 
chiefly on the classroom for citizenship 
training. Courses in civics and social 
problems have drawn from history or 
life outside the school situation for most 
of their content. Large sections of the 
constitution of the United States have 
been committed to memory and, while 
the gospel of democracy has been pro- 
claimed from the teacher’s desk, the most 
arbitrary and absolute government has 
been maintained in student society, the 
chief mandates of which have eminated 
from a swivel chair in the principal’s 
office. 

The blessings of democracy, however, 
cannot deeply impress students living 
under such conditions. Democracy can- 
not be preached into the hearts of the 
students. They must have a chance to 
practice democracy through an activity 
program on their own campuses. They 
should live under a democratic govern- 
ment including the executive, legislative, 
and judicial functions. They should pass 
and enforce their own laws. This means 
that most cases which in the past we 
have described as disciplinary in char- 
acter, with the burden of responsibility 
on the school administration, will be 
taken care of by the students themselves 
through established democratic pro- 
cedures. In this field of citizenship train- 
ing through an activity program in a 


democratic campus society the junior 
colleges are making genuine progress. 


NEW TYPE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For a fifth and final proposal we shall 


draw, not on junior college administra- 
tors, but on a distinguished university 
professor, Dr. Clyde M. Hill of Yale. 
In a recent address before the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, “Youth Demands New 
Junior Colleges,” Dr. Hill proposes an 
entirely new type of junior college. 
He recommends the establishment of 
resident junior colleges in rural areas 
in which the students will live in dormi- 
tories on the campus and through agri- 
cultural pursuits actually produce a 
large part of what they consume. Unlike 
the CCC camps their purpose will be 
educational rather than relief, but, like 
the government camps, they will also 
provide for economic security. He pro- 
poses that this new type of junior col- 
lege be supported by local, state, and 
federal grants and be made free to the 
student body. For an application of the 
proposed set-up in New England the 
following paragraph from Dr. Hill’s 
paper is quoted:° 


Suppose it be assumed that the federal 
government grants appropriations on 
some cooperative basis, to the New Eng- 
land states for establishing these junior 
colleges to support a program of social 
security in education. How many insti- 
tutions will be needed and how much 
money will be required? Institutions of 
this kind should probably have from 200 
to 400 students depending upon local 
conditions. There were graduated from 
all New England high schools last year, 
in round numbers, 30,000 boys. Of this 
number 6,000 went to college. Estimat- 
ing roughly that 50 per cent of the re- 
mainder would take advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by these new 


* North Central Quarterly (October 1938), 
13: 237-46. 
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junior colleges and assuming an average 
enrollment of 300, a minimum of 40 
colleges would be required. We have 
considerable evidence to show that from 
$200 to $300 over and above the pro- 
visions produced by the school would 
be adequate annual subsidy for each 
student. Assuming that all students 
would need opportunity for self-support 
and free tuition, this would mean an 
annual operating investment in the New 
England schools of $2,400,000 to 
$3.600,000 which impresses us as a 
modest sum in a day when we seldom 
think of government expenditures in less 
than hundreds of millions. 


CONCLUSION 


These are but a few of the more sig- 
nificant proposals of the junior college 
for meeting the needs of youth in the 
present crisis. It must be borne in mind 
that the junior college is young and still 
in the process of experimentation. Some 
of the proposed changes will probably 
be found not feasible. Still others, not 
yet discovered, may possess great merit. 

Tt must be emphasized, however, that 
progressive junior college education 
does not come cheap. No type of experi- 
mentation is justifiable without a pro- 
eram of evaluation and evaluation costs 
money. Dr. Hill does not presume that 
his proposal of a new type of junior 
college can be effected at small cost. He 
announces at the outset that it will be 
expensive, but that it will be worth what 
it costs. The junior college offers small 
relief to a people who are on the quest 
of cheap educational salvation. It cannot 
rise to its sublime opportunities on the 
basis of the low expenditures of the past. 
Over a long period of time the public 
gets just what it pays for and no more. 
If, however, an effective junior college 
program can be developed and training 
given in these institutions adequate to 
create a_ self-dependent citizenship it 
will be much less expensive than our 
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gigantic programs of delinquincy and 
relief. 
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GENERAL READING COURSE 


A general reading course designed to 
stimulate wider reading by students of 
the junior college age is being offered at 
Frances Shimer college, Mount Carroll, 
Illinois, this fall, it is announced by Miss 
A. Beth Hostetter, acting president. The 
course, for which no credit will be given, 
will lead to Honors for students in the 
upper division of the College. The pur- 
pose of the course is stated by the cur. 
riculum committee as being “to supply a 
broader cultural background than the 
pursuit of her actual course of study may 
permit the student to acquire.” Reading 
for the course will be wholly voluntary, 
but the students’ understanding and ap. 
preciation will be measured through con- 
ferences with a teacher in the field in 
which the reading is being done. No 
class sessions will be held, the tutorial 
conferences being considered sufficient. 
The reading program is organized in 
three general fields of learning, the hu- 
manities, the sciences, and _ civilization 
and the modern world. Students will 
choose at least two related fields in each 
of these main groups. The entire program 
is open only to students in the upper 
division of the college. 





With the growth of knowledge in all 
areas and with the postponement of em- 
ployment, often until the end of the teen 
age, the period of secondary education 
clearly reaches beyond the high school 
through the junior college. In such a re- 
organization of educational units voca- 
tional education fits far better than in 
the present four-year high school.— 
GreorcE F. Zook, in address before the 
North Central Association. 
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The Library and Junior College Aims 


A. M. SWANSON* 


ou may rightfully expect from me 
Yio contribution to your professional 
knowledge and no addition to your 
technical procedures. You may antici- 
pate some effort to portray the features 
of an evolving institution in which your 
library plays its role and you may de- 
rive therefrom some helpful hint as to 
the part you should have in directing 
the course of the evolution of the junior 
college. The college library as a thing 
apart from the institution it serves has 
little significance and the librarian who 
knows and practices only library science 
will not be a factor of consequence in 
any scheme of education. The term “‘i- 
brary science” incidentally is to me 
somewhat inappropriate. It connotes em- 
phasis upon procedures and not upon 
policies, upon the library itself as the 
object of attention and not upon its 
function as an educative agent. As a 
result of training in library science I 
suspect that many libraries are organi- 
cally sound and well but functionally 
feeble. I suspect that library science has 
penetrated to the remotest ramifications 
of accession, classification, cataloging 
and indexing but I am not sure it has dem- 
onstrated effective methods of getting 
the goods off the shelves and into the 
hands of willing customers. Let us then, 
examine briefly the origin, the trends, 
and the possibilities of the junior college 
in the hope that you may locate your 
library in relation to the whole, for 


* Acting President, Junior College of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas City, Missouri. A paper pres- 
ented at the junior college sub-section of the 
American Library Association, Kansas City, 
Missouri, June 1938. 


surely the place of the library in a pro- 
gram of junior college education is 
necessarily conditioned by the _philo- 
sophical and practical considerations 
that underlie the educative process at 
that level. 

Perhaps the implications of a hasty 
sketch of probable trends will elicit the 
thoughtful study of the college librarian 
who hopes to be something more than 
the type satirized by Sinclair Lewis in 
the saga of Main Street. You may recall 
that Mr. Lewis tells of the visitor who 
called upon the librarian of Gopher 
Prairie and in the course of the conver- 
sation expressed the thought that “the 
chief task of the librarian is to get 
people to read.” The librarian of Gopher 
Prairie was duly amazed and said “My 
feeling—and I am merely quoting the 
librarian of a large college, is that the 
first duty of the conscientious librarian 
is to preserve the books.” 

Neither the quantitative nor the quali- 
tative boundary of the province of the 
junior college has yet been marked. 
Starting 35 years ago, in the public edu- 
cation field, the number of these col- 
leges both public and private is now 
more than 550 and they are found in 45 
states of the union. Their growth is the 
most conspicuous educational move- 
ment of our times. That they are destined 
to dominate formal education up to the 
end of the present sophomore college 
year is hardly open to question. 

The development of American educa- 
tion has been distinguished by its quan- 
titative aspect. Our concept of political 
equality, whether logically or illogically, 
has been transferred to the field and 
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function of education and all factors 
which would delimit or proscribe the 
attainment of the insignia of academic 
standing have been regarded as intoler- 
able in a free country. As a result the 
old academy for the favored few has 
given way long since to the high school 
for the unselected many. The conquest of 
secondary education by the crowd is 
complete and the symbol of its acquisi- 
tion is now practically available as the 
birthright of all. Not content for long 
with this historically unparalleled 
achievement, and as a logical conse- 
quence thereof, the outposts of common 
schooling are being advanced to the 
middle point of the traditional four-year 
college course, and regardless of our 
wishes, the characteristics which now 
feature secondary education probably 
will in time become the prevailing at- 
tributes of the junior college. The col- 
lege preparatory function brought the 
secondary school into being and guided 


it through its formative years, only to be. 


submerged by the doctrine of interest 
and the theme of preparation for living 
as the children of all the people surged 
into high school halls. Major prophets 
in the secondary field, with ears deli- 
cately attuned to the tramping of many 
feet, denounce the authoritarianism of 
the colleges and proclaim the sovereign- 
ty of the common people. Likewise col- 
lege parallelism nurtured the junior 
college through infancy and adolescence, 
but even now our noisiest prophets em- 
bellish the literature and the lecture with 
the proposition that the junior college 
too is to be the people’s school, and that 
the guiding influence of the senior col- 
lege, once our hope and sustenance, is 
now a thing outgrown and intolerable. 
The junior college seeks a place in the 
sun. 

I assume that, along with other junior 
college activities, the organization of the 
library, its methods of accretion, its 
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procedures, and in fact its objectives are 
patterns of its parent, the senior college 
library. Indeed up to now little freedom 
has been accorded the junior college in 
this and other respects. Definite stand. 
ards have been imposed from above with 
consequent inspections by state depart. 
ments, universities and regional accredit. 
ing agencies and due to our obligations 
to that heavy percentage of our gradu. 
ates who seek to complete their work for 
degrees we have been in no condition to 
treat these requirements lightly. I wish 
to point out, however, that with the now 
accomplished acceptance of the junior 
college as a permanent feature of the 
American educational system there js 
becoming apparent a liberalizing of the 
attitude of these accrediting agencies, 
We have for example the splendid work 
of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, whereby a 
group of rigid quantitative standards, 
each a sine qua non of accreditation, has 
been superseded by procedures designed 
to integrate the activities of a college in 
a unified picture of its competence for 
the attainment of objectives appropriate 
in its field. This increasing measure of 
freedom opens a vista of new oppor- 
tunities to the junior college librarian 
and accordingly imposes new responsi- 
bilities. 

As a consequence of the recency of its 
origin and the troubled social and eco- 
nomic age in which it has developed, it 
is inevitable that the junior college 
should have been and will continue to be 
for some time a changing institution as 
to its curriculum, its procedures, and its 
clientele. Let me suggest some aspects of 
this evolution that concern the librarian. 
I suspect that the intellectual curiosity 
and the capacity for independent re- 
search and study which historically un- 
derlie the organization and administra- 
tion of a college library and which 
characterize a selected student clientele 
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are perforce of decreasing relative fre- 
quency on the junior college level, and 
it is possible that in an economy which 
involves a shortage of employment upon 
completion of secondary education the 
brighter students will get the available 
jobs and the less alert will be thrown 
upon the colleges. If so, what happens 
to the library? Certainly, as the practice 
of extending the period of general edu- 
cation two years beyond the high school 
becomes more and more widespread, the 
last vestige of selectivity will disappear 
except perhaps for a few well endowed 
private colleges. Moreover in this evolu- 
tionary process the single college pre- 
paratory function of the junior college 
appears to be giving way to a multi- 
plicity of objectives mainly of the non- 
intellectual type and here the library 
distinctly suffers owing to the inherent 
intellectuality of its materials. I feel that 
we have been passing through an era 
characterized by the evaluation of for- 
mal education upon marked, and per- 
haps pathetic, utilitarian standards, and 
in such an evaluation none of our facili- 
ties suffers so much as does the library. 
We cannot over-emphasize the fact, how- 
ever, that in a world where stark un- 
certainty as to vocational security stalks 
the land, where service agencies in every 
field defy the development of self- 
direction, and where individual respon- 
sibility is yielding everywhere to institu- 
tional care, it becomes the increasing 
function of the college to furnish that 
mental and spiritual balance so essential 
to a rational way of life. 

College education is bogged down 
with its monstrous burden of courses, 
credits, and points. These have become 
ends in themselves and a degree is de- 
fined as the sum obtained by arithmetical 
computations of hours and points. We 
might envision an institution in which 
this over-formalization could be counter- 
acted in a measure by a realinement of 


library functions with emphasis upon 
voluntary usage. Multiplication of re- 
quired readings in courses does not cul- 
tivate library use. It merely leaves the 
library where it is today—at the mercy 
of the faculty. But perhaps there could 
be a college with the library as its heart 
continuously pumping fresh living blood 
into curricula now in many spots lan- 
guishing with pernicious anemia; in 
other words, a warm, pulsating, con- 
trolling, unifying agency really domi- 
nating the educative process. Your seem- 
ingly inescapable duties of custodial 
service, property accountability, and dis- 
ciplinary responsibilities may have ob- 
scured the real possibilities of your 
mission. 

I have thus attempted to state some of 
the circumstances that affect the library 
and I hope it may stimulate you to take 
your pens and try to formulate them in 
a better way. I submit that the tech- 
niques of your profession are not ob- 
scure and are readily mastered but I 
suggest that an overview of the whole 
panorama is worth whatever effort it 
takes to gain it. As to the special prob- 
lems of your profession I can offer but 
a few suggestions: 

First. Study the problem of library 
atmosphere. My experience as a student 
in various colleges is perhaps unfortu- 
nate and not typical in this respect. I 
know you are not responsible for li- 
brary furniture, apparently designed to 
conform to the Spartan principle that 
one escapes from excruciating physical 
discomfort only by more assiduous in- 
tellectual endeavor. I know that many 
library situations demand the physical 
manifestations of a belligerent martinet 
rather than the subtle ministrations of a 
radiant goddess. I am well aware that a 
crown awaits the benevolent genius who 
evolves a satisfying antidote for the 
haunting aroma of decadent glue. I know 
the relentless requirements of property 
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accountability and I know that grades 
and points are not yours to give in re- 
turn for that delectable deference and 
soothing submission accorded the teach- 
er. In spite of all of this I am sufficiently 
idealistic to urge upon you the possibil- 
ity of a library atmosphere suggestive 
of a home for the students where they 
will want to go. 

Second. Shift the emphasis from the 
accumulative to the distributive function 
of your job. Perhaps you have glorified 
the concept of the engineer and over- 
looked the philosophy of the salesman. 
Perhaps you have specialized in the 
management of your stock in trade and 
neglected the development of a market 
for your wares. In every field of thought, 
in every branch of science, in every 
phase of industry, the unsolved and 
challenging riddle is to find the answer 
to the distributive problem. 

Third. Set up as a major project the 
discovery and development of individual 
interests. In performing the inexorable 
task of mass education we may lose 
sight of responsibility for the propaga- 
tion of leadership and the cultivation of 
genius. Perhaps we might conceive of 
our college library as one of our labora- 
tories for this crucial social service, for 
surely in a world characterized by grow- 
ing concern for mediocrity we must not 
fail to see the menace that lies in re- 
liance upon the fortuitous emergence of 
leadership. 

I have attempted to emphasize the 
idea that the junior college presents an 
evolutionary aspect and that the ultimate 
place of your library is thus conditioned 
by changing factors. No one can say 
what shall be the central aim of this new 
institution. Occupational curricula will 
hardly suffice for occupations come and 
occupations go. Terminal curricula rep- 
resent perhaps justifiable and necessary 
concessions to mediocrity and to ex- 
pediency. I predict that when the pendu- 
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lum that marks the spread of present 
objectives shall have diminished its are 
and approached a state of rest, the focaj 
purpose may well be to bring a student 
into possession of that portion of the 
recorded thought of the race which his 
abilities permit him to assimilate under 
the best conditions attainable. Equipped 
with less than this he goes into life a 
social hazard. If this prophecy should 
eventuate in reality the junior college 
library, in a special sense the repository 
of the avilable materials for the fruition 
of such an aim, will assume a domi. 
nating place. 


SAN MATEO RADIO STATION 


San Mateo Junior College (Califor. 
nia) is to have a full-sized radio station 
with regular programs presented by the 
student body and faculty. The station 
will be built and operated by the radio 
class. The station will broadcast educa- 
tional programs, which, incidentally, 
will assist in carrying the work of the 
college to the local communities. This 
educational broadcasting is made possi- 
ble through a ruling of the Federal 
Communications Commission, allotting 
certain wave-lengths to be reserved for 
educational purposes. These are in the 
ultra-shortwave band and can be heard 
clearly within a 50 mile radius of San 
Matea. The present amateur station will 
be expanded through an appropriation 
of the trustees of the Junior College Dis- 
trict. The equipment will be of the new- 
est improved type as approved by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
As half the radio class and all of the 
Radio Club are licensed radio operators 
there will be plenty of operators for the 
station. 








The junior college is the most rapidly 
developing movement in education in the 
United States today.—U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, J. W. STUDEBAKER. 
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Personnel Service at Herzl Junior College 


DORPH BROWN* 


HEN Herzl Junior College was 
W cctabliched in September, 1934, it 
was quite evident that if the institution 
were to function effectively, personnel 
service should become an integral part 
of the program. A plan of mass produc- 
tion in higher education had been in- 
augurated for a student body whose 
composition represented a vast multi- 
plicity of nationalities, each with its own 
manners, customs, and ideals, and 
steeped in centuries of tradition. Gen- 
eral education, which then constituted 
three-fifths of the student’s program, 
enrolled 400 to 500 in a single class, 
and there was little opportunity for per- 
sonal contact between instructor and stu- 
dent. 

With this unique situation and with a 
faculty that was kind and sympathetic 
toward the development of a personnel 
program as a new aspect of higher edu- 
cation, Herzl Junior College offered a 
most fertile field for such experimenta- 
tion; consequently, personnel service as 
it now operates at Herzl represents the 
culmination of four years of growth and 
development, characterized chiefly by 
the trial and error method, and based 
upon adjustment and change as occa- 
sions and conditions warranted. 

The philosophy underlying personnel 
service emphasizes the maximum de- 
velopment of the individual’s whole 
personality— intellectual, moral, physi- 
cal, aesthetic, and social; it involves the 
scientific analysis of the student as an 


* Dean, Herzl Junior College, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

{ Personnel Director, Herzl Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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individual in an attempt to develop all 
his latent traits and potentialities which 
will enable him to adjust himself most 
effectively to all of life’s situations, ulti- 
mately resulting in the greatest possible 
happiness and success, both for himself 
and for society. 

Therefore, in order to realize these 
objectives, the work of the personnel 
department revolves around five major 
objectives: (1) To assist students who 
have chosen their life’s work to plan 
for a long-time educational program; 
(2) to help those who have given no 
consideration to their future work to 
choose a profession, or semi-profession, 
best fitted to their needs and capacities; 
(3) to check from time to time the 
educational progress made by these stu- 
dents; (4) to aid students in solving 
their personal problems, such as health, 
home difficulties, financial worries, man- 
ners, and habits of living; and (5) to 
correlate the work of the personnel de- 
partment with all other departments and 
functioning agencies of the institution. 


HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


When the college first opened a hur- 
ried survey among the students indi- 
cated that a vast majority of them had 
been tramping the streets for months 
looking in vain for jobs. They had en- 
tered the institution discouraged and 
disheartened. They required a change in 
attitudes, a new outlook upon life and, 
above all else, the moral support of the 
faculty. 

Thirty to forty students were assigned 
to each instructor who was under the 
supervision of the personnel director, 
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but during the first year comparatively 
little counselling touched upon the edu- 
cational and vocational phases; _per- 
sonal problems of the students were far 
too urgent, and near the close of the first 
semester a comparison of personnel data 
clearly revealed the need of a student 
health department. Symptoms of minor 
ailments, such as acne, athlete’s foot, 
colds, ringworm, and defective vision all 
told of the inefficiency of personnel work 
in the absence of a health clinic. A sur- 
vey showed that 51 per cent of the stu- 
dents had not seen a physician in six 
years, and 28 per cent in eight; 30 per 
cent had not seen a dentist in five years, 
and 18 per cent in seven years. 

The second semester, increased enroll- 
ment warranted the services of an addi- 
tional instructor who qualified not only 
as a member of the teaching staff, but 
also as a regularly licensed physician, 
and a health clinic was established. In 
the meantime a regular faculty member 
who was especially well trained in cor- 
rection of defective speech such as for- 
eign accent, stammering, lisping, and 
nasality had discovered many students 
who needed help in this field and a 
speech clinic was organized. 

Another faculty member, who is a 
regular certificated teacher of the deaf, 
and who learned of several students 
whose hearing was more or less per- 
manently impaired, started a class in 
lip-reading. At the same time another 
faculty member, realizing the financial 
difficulties of the students, established a 
student book exchange in which buyer 
and seller were brought together and all 
profits eliminated. He also organized a 
student employment bureau in an effort 
to secure part-time work for students 
after school hours, during week-ends, 
and vacation. In addition to these func- 
tioning personnel agencies, special physi- 
cal educational classes were formed for 
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those students with orthopedic defects, 
round shoulders, incorrect standing and 
sitting postures, and similar deficiencies 
by physical education instructors who 
were especially interested in the health 
phase of physical culture. 

Inasmuch as many of the faculty mem. 
bers did not feel qualified as counsellors, 
the personnel department was reorgan. 
ized at the beginning of the second year, 
An assistant personnel director was 
added to the staff and both the director 
and the assistant gave full time to 
counselling, assisted by the dean of 
women and dean of men who devoted 
approximately one-half their time to the 
work, 

The personnel staff, however, was not 
then large enough to properly counsel 
all students; and due to the fact that the 
dean of women and dean of men dis- 
posed of all the less serious cases of 
discipline, the relationship between them 
and the student was often strained and, 
consequently, their work as counsellors 
more or less ineffective, especially in the 
field of personal problems. 

The work of the second year being 
somewhat unsatisfactory in regard to 
counselling, another reorganization took 
place at the beginning of the third year. 
Personnel service was divided into three 
major fields, namely, personal problems, 
vocational, and educational. All matters 
of discipline were transferred to the as- 
sistant dean and his disciplinary com- 
mittee. The assistant personnel director, 
the dean of women, and dean of men 
handled all problems of a_ personal 
nature, and the personnel director all 
vocational guidance, while all instruc- 
tors, who as a rule are particularly 
interested in the scholarship of the stu- 
dent, supervised the educational field. 

This type of organization compelled 
all students in addition to their regular 
conferences at the personnel office, to 
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interview at least once each semester 
each of their instructors who reported 
on a special form to the regular per- 
sonnel staff the results of the confer- 
ences. Although this system improved 
considerably the scholastic standing of 
the student-body, there was too much 
criss-crossing, resulting in too much 
confusion on the part of both students 
and instructors. 

In September, 1937, further adjust- 
ments were made in perfecting a per- 
sonnel system that has proved highly 
satisfactory. For each 75 to 125 students 
there was assigned an instructor who 
acts as counsellor for these students in 
all three fields and who remains with 
them for their full two years in college. 

Counsellors were chosen from mem- 
bers of the faculty on the following 
basis: (1) Number of credits earned in 
a college or university in the fields of 
psychology and personnel service within 
the past three years; (2) Interest mani- 
fested in personnel service; (3) Willing- 
ness to work overtime when urgent cases 
arise; (4) Experience in personnel work 
or social service; and (5) Personality— 
one who is kind and sympathetic, who 
is able to secure the confidence of the 
student, and who can make him feel at 
ease in all conferences. 

Since only five faculty members could 
qualify, it was necessary to see that the 
two new instructors, added to the staff 
through increased enrollment, were com- 
petent counsellors. 

The counselling staff now consists of 
the personnel director and his assistant 
who are full-time counsellors. The dean 
of women and dean of men each counsel 
ten hours per week, and seven faculty 
members who are sufficiently relieved of 
their teaching load to enable each of 
them to devote six hours weekly to the 
work. 

The average individual counselling 


time given each student, in addition to 
group conferences, is approximately one 
hour each semester; however, the time 
varies from fifteen minutes to as much 
as several hours in some cases, depend- 
ing upon the nature and seriousness of 
the problems involved. The personnel 
director acts as a clearing house for all 
difficult educational and vocational prob- 
lems, and the assistant director for all 
personal problems of a serious nature. 
Although each student reports for a 
conference at least twice each semester, 
approximately 43 per cent of them have 
no serious maladjustments and, con- 
sequently, consume little of the coun- 
sellor’s time which is thus saved for the 
more serious cases. On the counselling 
staff are two phychologists, a regularly 
licensed physician, and a specialist in 
vocational guidance. The personnel de- 
partment also has access to the services 
of a psychiatrist. 

In addition to the regular personnel 
staff, the department head of each pre- 
professional school, namely, liberal arts, 
law, medicine, engineering, and com- 
merce and administration, act as special 
advisors for pre-professional students 
when problems arise that counsellors do 
not feel qualified to solve. Thus in the 
solution of a serious difficulty there is 
likely to be much interchange among the 
various counsellors, the different special- 
ists, the personnel functioning agencies 
and even parents, organizations, and 
churches. 


THE PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION 


All personnel service is in charge of 
the personnel director. He directs and 
supervises the counsellors and all direc- 
tors of personnel functioning agencies, 
including the health clinic, the speech 
clinic, and all special classes, such as 
remedial reading, health exercise, lip- 
reading, vocational guidance groups, 
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and orientation courses. He exercises 
supervision over the registrar’s office 
which is in charge of an assistant. 

Joining the registrar’s office is his own 
private office in charge of a secretary. 
In the registrar’s office is his personnel 
file clerk who keeps in proper order all 
personnel folders, since there is a per- 
sonnel cumulative record file for each 
student. She files all reports and com- 
ments on students made by instructors 
and personnel functioning agencies rela- 
tive to grades and to any personal data 
that may be of value to the counsellors. 
She also makes appointments with stu- 
dents for the counsellors and sees that 
the student’s personnel file is in the 
counsellor’s conference room at the 
proper time and is returned and proper- 
ly filed when the conference is concluded. 
Instructors and counsellors do not have 
access to the files in the office of the 
registrar. 

The other side of the registrar’s office 
opens into the large personnel room 
consisting of five conference rooms and 
a large reception room. Counsellors are 
assigned regular office hours before 
registration. At the time of registration, 
the personnel file clerk who is the last to 
inspect the student’s program arranges 
his first conference. He is given a card 
indicating the name of his counsellor, 
the number of the office, and the time of 
his first interview. The clerk keeps two 
duplicates of all appointments, handing 
one copy to the respective counsellors 
and retaining one for her files. She then 
proceeds to assemble all data of each 
student and to have it on the counsellor’s 
desk in time for the latter to review it 
before the conference; the chief function 
of the first interview, however, is to 
foster friendly relations and to win the 
confidence of the student. Attendance 
and discipline are cared for by the 
assistant dean and his special committee. 
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COUNSELLING 


Personnel service follow the student 
from his pre-entrance to the institution 
until he is graduated. The work falls 
into three well defined steps: (1) Pre. 
entrance counselling, (2) Freshman 
Week, and (3) regular counselling, 

Pre-entrance counselling is an im. 
portant phase of personnel work, since 
it is a means of interesting prospective 
high school graduates in higher educa. 
tion. The Herzl Junior College district 
includes 15 high schools which are lo. 
cated in the central and on the middle 
west side of Chicago and which gradu. 
ates approximately 2500 students twice 
each year. The college paper reaches all 
the high school libraries where catalogs 
and other official bulletins of informa- 
tion are always available to the students, 
About six weeks before the opening of 
each semester an official list of the names 
and addresses of all prospective gradu- 
ates is secured and a circular letter 
signed by the Dean and setting forth 
the educational opportunities of the Col- 
lege is mailed to each of them. There is 
also enclosed a circular of information 
consisting of approximately 40 of the 
most common questions, together with 
their answers, which entering freshmen 
usually ask about the Junior College. 

Within two weeks following, arrange- 
ments are made with the high school 
principal for the Dean or his repre- 
sentative to meet the graduating class. 
Forty-five minutes are given to a brief 
lecture, distribution of catalogs, circu- 
lars and other bulletins of general in- 
formation, and to answering any ques- 
tions that may arise. At this time the 
class is given an invitation to attend 
“Open House” which is usually about 
three weeks before the close of the semes- 
ter. Each high school is given a number 
of tickets which, when signed by the 
principal or sponsor, admits the student. 
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Personnel Service at Herzl Junior College 


“Open House” begins at 7 o’clock in 
the evening with a play which is given 
by the little theatre group of the College 
and which lasts until about 8:30 o'clock. 
At this time each student receives a 
special edition of the college paper con- 
taining rotogravure pictures of outstand- 
ing work and detailed information in 
general, particularly regarding registra- 
tion. The candidates for registration are 
then conducted by student committees 
about the building where each depart- 
ment has its own exhibits and demon- 
strations, and a staff of instructors and 
students to answer questions. Even the 
office of the registrar and that of the 
personnel director, as well as the library, 
laboratories and museums are repre- 
sented. 

The fine arts, the biological sciences, 
the physical sciences and the humanities 
each have movies illustrating the work 
of their respective fields, while the 
clinics and all special classes are demon- 
strating their work. The student may 
visit one or more of these departments 
until 11:30 o’clock, or he may prefer to 
spend some of his time at the dance 
given in honor of the freshmen in the 
Men’s Gymnasium from 9:30 to 11:30 
where he becomes acquainted with more 
instructors and more students. 


FRESHMAN WEEK 


Since all college students were regis- 
tered at the close of the preceding 
semester, practically the entire first week 
is given over to freshman activities. At 
8:30 o’clock on Monday, all freshmen 
meet in the auditorium for an address of 
welcome. At the close of this session the 
personnel director gives each student a 
mimeographed copy of the week’s sched- 
ule including details of registration, 
time and place of group conferences, 
tests, and social functions. 

At 9:30 students are broken down 
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into groups of 50 to 75 and sent to a 
particular room in charge of one or 
more instructors for information of a 
general nature, such as general rules 
and regulations of the college, explana- 
tion of curriculum, student load, re- 
quired subjects, and part-time program; 
in fact, any questions which may come 
to the mind of the student are discussed. 
They are told that if they have not defi- 
nitely decided upon a field of specializa- 
tion to enroll in the regular courses of 
the general curriculum and also in a 
vocational class. 

At 10:30 students are grouped again, 
but this time according to their fields of 
interest, such as law, medicine, phar- 
macy, dentistry, engineering, secretarial 
training, music, and social service—to a 
total of 21 different fields. Here each 
sroup is told the good and bad features 
of his particular field, just what oppor- 
tunities await him there, and what 
courses he should take in junior col- 
lege, and what higher institution of 
learning will best fit him for this chosen 


field. 


TESTING PROGRAM 


At one o'clock the testing program be- 
gins. In order to care for individual dif- 
ferences exemption tests are given in 
the comprehensive fields of English, the 
biological sciences and the physical sci- 
ences. These tests are optional, but only 
superior students are urged to attempt 
them. If passed successfully the student 
is given college credit for the course and 
permitted to take advanced work. At 
three o’clock the Men’s and Co-Eds’ 
Clubs give a tea and dance in honor of 
the freshmen. 

The two following days, that is, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, are taken up with 
various types of testing. All exemption 
tests and mental tests are given first and 
the papers immediately rushed to the 
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department of examinations where a 
staff of 20 to 25 clerks consisting of 
normal school seniors and University of 
Chicago graduate students grade them, 
arrange alphabetical lists of the names 
and grades of the students by depart- 
ments, mimeograph them, and have a 
copy in the hands of each faculty mem- 
ber in time to begin registration proper 
on Thursday and Friday. 

Tests used include the Purdue English 
Test, the Iowa Reading Test, Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory, the Wrenn Study 
Habits Inventory, and for some students 
the Strong Vocational Interest Test. 

During the entire week the director of 
the health clinic is giving physical ex- 
aminations to all boys and is assisted 
by a lady physician temporarily em- 
ployed to examine the girls. But after 
all physicial examinations are com- 
pleted, the regular physician has charge 
of both boys and girls. 

When counselling proper begins, usu- 
ally the second week, each student has 
in his personnel file the following items 
for the counsellors: 


1. Transcript of high school record, 
together with any personal data 
the principal may have sent 

. Mental rating 

Reading ability 

Personnel data questionnaire 

Physical examination record 

Bell Adjustment Inventory score 

Wrenn Study Habit Inventory 

score 

English Composition scores 

Exemption test scores (if student 

took it) 

Placement test scores (if student 

took it) 


All freshmen are counselled first fol- 
lowed by those upper classmen who are 
on probation or who may have been 
handicapped by some personal problem 
the previous semester. The purpose is 
to learn as soon as possible what stu- 
dents are really in need of help. After 
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the first conference the counsellor makes 
his own appointments. 

Once each week the personnel director 
meets with the counsellors to pool data, 
to see what they have accomplished, to 
instruct them further in the technique 
and procedure of counselling, and to 
aid in solving any baffling problems that 
may have confronted them during the 
previous week. 

In the meantime other personnel 
agencies have begun to function. Special 
health classes remedial in nature have 
been organized in physical education, 
remedial reading classes, classes for the 
partially deaf, and classes for speech de- 
fectives. The health clinic and students’ 
cooperative book exchange are function. 
ing, the students’ activity program has 
been worked out with 30 or 35 clubs and 
organizations cooperating, the N.Y.A. 
assignments have been made, and the 
employment bureau is looking for odd 
jobs for the more needy students. 


ORIENTATION COURSES | 


Orientation courses also have a part 
in the program of personnel service at 
Herzl Junior College. All entering fresh- 
men must enroll for this course one pe- 
riod per week for one semester without 
credit. The content of the course is based 
upon problems which arise out of Herzl 
Junior College situations, and which are 
generally common to all entering fresh- 
men. There are problems which are more 
or less common to all junior colleges and 
should constitute part of any orienta- 
tion course. Such topics as relation of 
student and faculty, student attitudes, 
conduct, and habits of study all find 
their places on the orientation program, 
but the immediate aim of the orientation 
program is to orient the student in rela- 
tion to problems arising out of his own 
college situations. 

For example, at Herzl where survey 
courses now enroll 300 to 400 in a class 
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and where instructor lectures for 55 
minutes uninterrupted by questions from 
members of the class, the first meeting 
of the orientation course is to teach stu- 
dents how to follow the lecturer, how 
to take notes, and how to organize them 
for effective reviews. Again the set up 
of the curriculm demands that a student 
know at once the library intimately in 
order to prepare assignments based upon 
scattered materials, consequently this in- 
formation is presented at the second 
meeting. Such topics as the value of 
counselling service, of reading ability, of 
health, of a well developed personality, 
and of general education all must be 
included on the orientation program, if 
the student is to fit into the Herzl plan 
of education. Since the average student 
cannot pass the comprehensive examina- 
tions, consisting of 15 hours of written 
work covering many different fields of 
subject matter, unless he knows how to 
prepare for them, the last topic in the 
orientation course naturally is “How to 


~ Review for the Comprehensives.” 


In order to construct a vital and 
worthwhile orientation course, one must 
include the baffling school problems and 
dificult situations which, in his judg- 
ment, constitute stumbling blocks to 
the student body in general. Orientation 
courses as an adjunct to personnel serv- 
ice must be based upon problems which 
are common to all students and which 
srow out of the very nature and organi- 
zation of the institution. 

All these things are termed personnel 
work, Whether by group or by individ- 
ual, any type of service that brings out 
the very best there is in a student, that 
aids in curbing his undesirable traits 
and in developing all his worthy poten- 
tialities to their maximum capacity that 
he may be able to make the most effec- 
tive adjustments to all of life’s situations 
comes under the head of personnel serv- 
ice at Herzl Junior College. 


PADUCAH’S PLANS 


Paducah Junior College this year en- 
tered the second quarter of a four-year 
transformation that will re-vamp its en- 
tire curriculum. At the end of the four- 
year metamorphosis, Paducah’s Junior 
College’s curriculum will be divided 
into the four general divisions wherein 
are found courses forming background 
for the study of any vocation, namely: 
the biological sciences, the social sci- 
ences, the physical sciences, and the hu- 
manities. When this stage is reached the 
Paducah Junior College student will be 
able to map his initial two-year course 
to fit the requirements for study of any 
profession he wishes to enter. 

Last year Paducah’s Junior College’s 
biological sciences were oriented and co- 
ordinated to fit such a program. This 
year and for the next two to come, other 
departments will be adapted, designed 
to give a complete foundation for future 
work in any related specialized field. 

Inasmuch as Paducah Junior College 
is one of only two municipally operated 
junior colleges in the state—the other 
is in Ashland—it has been looked on as 
a sort of nucleus for the establishment 
of a state-wide system of such publicly 
owned schools. For this reason the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky has taken Paducah 
Junior College under its wing, and Dean 
P. P. Boyd, head of its college of arts 
and sciences, is aiding it in every way 
possible. Some day it is hoped the state 
may be fairly well blanketed with pub- 
lic junior colleges, working in connec- 
tion with the high schools——From the 
Paducah (Kentucky) Sun-Democrat. 





MESA’S NEW BUILDING 


Mesa Junior College, Colorado, began 
construction of a new college building in 
November. It is expected to be ready 
for occupancy next September. 




















Physical Education in California 


KENNETH D. MILLER* 


HIs study was caused by a prelimi- 
Stores personal survey of several of 
the public junior colleges in northern 
California. Short interviews with both 
administrators and physical education 
men, coupled with personal experience 
as a junior college student, led to the 
question of whether or not the state wide 
system of junior colleges has carried 
with it any definite physical education 
program. Assuredly there seems to exist 
a lack of uniformity other than in com- 
petitive athletics. Some institutions at- 
tempt to present a program parallel to 
the lower division work of various col- 
leges and universities. Others have pro- 
orams that differ little from those of the 
local high schools, and many appear to 
have no program at all. 

It is primarily for the purpose of 
clarifying the physical education situa- 
tion in the California public junior col- 
leges that this work is presented. What 
other institutions are doing has been or- 
ganized with the hope that the physical 
education directors throughout the state 
will be able to use these data in their 
particular situations. 

In this study no attempt is made to 
list the facilities and programs of the 
various junior colleges in the light of 
their adequacy. There was no available 
precedent authority for such conclu- 
sions, nor was such an end the purpose. 
The effort is to present the status of 
physical education, as it exists in the 
institutions reporting, with a few sug- 
gestions and recommendations which, it 


* Instructor in Physica! Education, Liberty 
Union High School, Brentwood, California. 


is hoped, may stimulate further research, 

A questionnaire was sent to the head 
of the physical education department of 
each public junior college in the state. 
Of the 38 institutions (junior college 
divisions of the state colleges were 
omitted), returns were received from 29 
representing a wide variety of geo- 
graphical locations, sizes, types, and fa- 
cilities. 

MAJOR FACILITIES 

The favorable climatic conditions of 
the state provide for continual out-of.- 
door activity throughout the year, and 
outside playing areas are widely used. 
The junior colleges represented in this 
report average more than two turfed 
football fields each, a baseball diamond 
each, over two asphalt tennis courts and 
two concrete surfaced tennis courts each. 
All have the use of a 440-yard clay track, 
and the institutions with handball courts 
predominate in outdoor areas, 

Only eleven of the junior colleges in 
this survey list swimming pools. Swim- 
ming pools are common in most central 
and southern California communities, 
and the institutions located on the coast 
have access to miles of ocean beaches, 
where good swimming conditions are 
available most of the year. Nine of the 
eleven pools reported are out-of-doors. 

Apparatus for gymnastic work is lack- 
ing entirely at seven institutions, while 
three others report very little large ap- 
paratus. This may be partially accounted 
for by the evident preference of Cali- 
fornians to take their physical educa- 
tion under the open sky. All of this out- 
of-door activity notwithstanding, gym- 
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Physical Education in California 


nasiums are present in every institution 
but one. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 


Physical education service courses are 
presented in three major forms—unre- 
stricted activity, fundamentals of various 
activities, and advanced techniques of 
various sports and activities. Fourteen 
junior colleges offer all three forms of 
courses, ten present two types, and three 
have only one form of class organiza- 
tion. 

A high percentage of students are en- 
rolled in these courses. Ninety-four per 
cent, both of the men and of the women, 
in the institutions reporting, take some 
form of physical education activity. 

A program for students planning on 
continuing with physical education as a 
major subject at the University is not 
found in the California public junior 
colleges. Many of the institutions offer 
subjects in this field, but there is a com- 
plete lack of standardization. As the 
physical education field grows, it be- 
comes increasingly necessary for a cri- 
terion of preliminary work to be set up. 
The logical leader in this type of move- 
ment would appear to be the Physical 
Education Department of the University 
of California. 

Nineteen junior colleges include one 
or more major courses in physical edu- 
cation, with four or more courses of- 
fered by nine institutions. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


As with the universities and four year 
colleges, a great emphasis is placed on 
‘varsity teams. In the junior colleges, 
however, this does not appear to detract 
from other forms of physical education. 
The major fault, if it can rightly be 
called such, is the stress placed upon the 
“major” sports. Doubtless finances, pub- 
lic opinion, and various other factors 
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beyond the scope of this survey enter 
into the total picture. 

Sixteen different sports are played in 
interscholastic competition, with an 
average of 5.3 forms entered by each 
institution. From the reports of 27 col- 
leges, an average of 38 per cent of the 
men students participate. This indicates 
that the emphasis of the major sports 
notwithstanding, a desirable situation 
has resulted. 

The trend of intercollegiate athletics 
for women is indicated by the playdays 
sponsored by the Southern California 
Junior College Women’s Athletic Fed- 
eration. These meets draw as many as 
125 young women from each school to 
participate in basketball, softball, 
hockey, tennis, archery, swimming, bad- 
minton and volleyball. 

Intercollegiate athletic competition is 
regulated by three main conferences— 
the Northern California Junior College 
Conference, which is divided into a 
“Class A” and a “Class B” division; 
the Central California Junior College 
Conference; and the Southern California 
Junior College Athletic Association, 
which has four geographical divisions. 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


Intramural athletics are popular and 
are quite extensive in scope. The men of 
25 institutions participate in 24 different 
sports, with an average of 6.4 different 
sports per college. Basketball is present 
in every program, with tennis, softball, 
touch football, and volleyball included 
in most men’s programs. 

The women of 22 junior colleges play 
twelve different sports, with an average 
of 3.3 different forms of activity per 
institution. Basketball, as with the men, 
is the sport most widely found. Tennis, 
softball, volleyball and hockey follow in 
popularity. 

A high interest in intramural sports is 
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indicated by the student participation. 
Forty-eight per cent of the men, and 43 
per cent of the coeds enter some form 
of sports. Four of the colleges report 84 
per cent of their men students as taking 
part in intramural sports and seven in- 
stitutions list more than 50 per cent of 
their women students as being so en- 
gaged. 
HEALTH 


Twenty-three of the reporting institu- 
tions give physical examinations at en- 
trance to all new men students, while 
19 offer the same service to all new 
women. The follow-up, however, appears 
to be slight with only eight junior col- 
leges presenting corrective classes for 
men, and nine giving such classes for 
women. ’Varsity athletes are examined 
before being allowed to compete at all 
but five institutions, and ten require the 
same check-up for all intramural athletes. 
Medical service is provided at regular 
intervals by only ten junior colleges. Six- 
teen report the attendance of a nurse 
daily. 

Hygiene, or health education, courses 
are presented, as required by the State 
Board of Education for fulfillment of 
Associate of Arts requirements, by 18 
institutions. In all cases but two, these 
courses are given by the physical edu- 
cation staff. Much variety in subject 
matter and course organization is found. 
Some institutions offer a year course, 
some a semester course, and some present 
the subject as concomitant material in 
the regular gymnasium courses. 


STAFF INFORMATION 


Working hours of staff members range 
from 20 to 46 hours per week, with an 
average of 34.5 hours reported by in- 
structors in 19 institutions. 

The average maximum salary for men 
teachers in 27 departments is $2,731 and 
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the average minimum salary in 22 men’s 
departments is $2,077. The range jg 
from $1,450 to $3,800. 

In the women’s departments the range 
is from $1,400 to $3,800, with an aver. 
age for 23 maximum department salaries 
at $2,405 and an average of 13 minimum 
department salaries at $2,004. 





EXTENSION COURSES 


Modesto Junior College, California, 
is offering the most comprehensive pro. 
gram of evening courses for adults that 
has ever been scheduled by the College. 
Since the California state school budget 
supports the adult education programs, 
the only cost to those enrolling is an 
enrollment fee of $1.00 for office sery- 
ices, with the exception of gymnasium 
or shop costs in certain classes. Each 
course is designed for at least 12 eve- 
nings. A total of 28 courses of this type 
are offered this year, as follows: Farm 
bureau chorus, civic chorus, practical 
psychology, weaving, dressmaking and 
knitting, child care, household employ- 
ment, public speaking, radio broadcast- 
ing, creative writing, elementary Eng- 
lish, bank organization and operation, 
typing, accounting and office machines, 
distributive mercantile classes (in nine 
or ten special sections), shorthand, vo- 
cation agriculture, welding, carpentry 
and mill cabinet work, aeronautics shop, 
aeronautics ground school, automobile 
repairing, women’s physical education, 
safety and first aid, badminton, men’s 
basketball, wrestling, and skiing. The 
inauguration of a series of lectures by 
guest speakers on subjects of popular 
interest is planned for December. Ar- 
rangements have been made to secure 
ten or twelve well known speakers in 
public affairs, education, science, music, 
art, and literature. 
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HOME ECONOMICS STUDY 


At the annual meeting of the Univer- 
sity and College section of the American 
Home Economics Association last sum- 
mer it was agreed that the most pressing 
problem facing this group was the place 
of home economics in the junior college. 
Miss Ivol Spafford, Assistant to the Di- 
rector of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed chairman of a committee to 
begin such a study. Tentative plans of the 
committee call for four types of activity: 
(1) to study the home economics offer- 
ings—general, vocational, and pre-pro- 
fessional—in a representative group of 
junior colleges; (2) to analyze the home 
economics offerings in the light of the 
objectives of the institution; (3) to 
project proposals as to what home eco- 
nomics has to offer institutions with 
various types of purposes; and (4) to 
find the obstacles which prevent the most 
effective use of home economics in vari- 
ous types of junior colleges. 


CONDITIONS IN IOWA 


Total enrollment in 27 public junior 
colleges in Iowa is 2097 the first semes- 
ter of the current year as compared 
with 1833 last year, an increase of 14 
per cent according to a tabular summary 
prepared by Russell E. Jonas, supervisor 
of public junior colleges in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. In- 
creased enrollments are found in 20 of 
the institutions. Of the current enroll- 
ment, 1374 are freshmen, 723 are sopho- 
mores. The local districts furnish 68 per 
cent of the attendance, while 32 per cent 
are from outside points. The maximum 
enrollment is 228 at Burlington Junior 


College. The average enrollment is 78 
as compared with 67 last year. The total 
number of instructors is 212, men slight- 
ly predominating with 112. New instruc- 
tors constitute 23 per cent of the total . 
group. The average number of semester 
hours offered varies from 82 to 181 with 
an average of 112. Annual tuition aver- 
ages $95 per year, varying from $54 to 
$120. 
GREEK THEATER 


In an ideal outdoor setting the San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College has a 
genuine Greek Theater for community 
and student functions during the spring 
and summer months. In architectural 
harmony with the other buildings on the 
campus, the College has also a beauti- 
ful auditorium which is designed for 
regular student activities and for the 
adult education program. Each year dur- 
ing the summer months a series of 
symphony concerts is presented in the 
Greek Theater. The Works Progress Ad- 
ministration symphony orchestra, under 
the leadership of James K. Guthrie, 
presents weekly a concert with a guest 
artist. The Greek Theater is 240 feet in 
length; it covers about 3600 square feet, 
and has a seating capacity of 2200. The 
auditorium is a beautiful example of a 
modern adaptation of the architecture 
of the south of Spain as it was used in 
the American colonies by the Con- 
quistadores. The general rectangular 
contour of the exterior of the building is 
broken by a recessed entry porch in 
front and by an arched gallery along 
the south side which leads up to the 
most striking feature of the building, the 
clock tower or giralda. The decoration 
of the building is in the same style as the 
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architecture. The beautiful ceilings of 
foyer and auditorium were taken directly 
from early Spanish designs found in the 
rare books of decorative art by Racinet, 
a set of which the college library owns. 
The colors were applied to the wooden 
beams and then subdued by application 
of a glaze. 


KEMPER INDUSTRIAL TOUR 


The annual industrial tour of Kansas 
City by students in the economics and 
business classes, supervised by Capt. 
Briggs and Lieut. Darby, was made on 
November 15. Approximately seventy 
cadets made the trip in chartered buses. 
A varied group of business concerns was 
visited by the cadets during the tour. 
The first point of inspection was the 
Commerce Trust Co. The intricate func- 
tion of the bank, including the trust 
department, the banks’ own clearing 
house, and the huge vault with its thou- 
sands of safety deposit boxes were 
visited. The next high point of interest 
was the stock exchange. Here quotations 
are continuously received from 300 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange, 
as are many foreign and domestic com- 
modities. At the next stop, the Kansas 
City Grain Exchange, the students 
learned of the practice of “hedging.” 
Also explained was the buying and sell- 
ing carried on in the “pit” and what 
erects diplomatic crises have on the 
prices of various products. The accurate 
method of grading grain was seen in 
the same building. After lunch the group 
visited the Swift Packing Co. and the 
Williams Meat Co. where Kemper buys 
its meat and dairy products. In the pack- 
ing house the students watched the 
slaughtering of animals and the prepara- 
tions of the carcasses for sale. The re- 
mainder of the afternoon was spent in- 
specting the distributing plant of the 
Skelly Oil Co. where intricate calculating 
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and accounting machines revealed the 
complexities of modern business,— 
Kemper News. 


ENROLLMENT RECORD 


A total record enrollment of more 
than 275 marks the opening of the first 
college year in the new home of the 
DuBois Undergraduate Center, Pennsyl. 
vania, according to a final compilation 
of the registration figures issued by the 
college authorities. This is nearly double 
the enrollment at the Center during the 
last college year and quarduple that of 
the first class registered for the year 
1935-36. Both the freshman and the 
sophomore classes are the largest ever 
handled at the Center. An analysis of 
this year’s student body reveals that the 
members have come to the DuBois Cen. 
ter from 65 different institutions repre- 
senting all sections of Pennsylvania as 
well as five other states and Canada. The 
most far-distant registrant comes from 
Salt Lake City, Utah, while others come 
from New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Ontario. 


DEAN HATCHER HONORED 


Dean Hatcher of Gulf Park Junior 
College, Mississippi, has been honored 
by being appointed Mississippi State 
President of the National League of 
American Pen Women. Dean Hatcher is 
a Charter member of the local Gulfport 
chapter, and was its first president. To 
be eligible for membership in this 
League, a person must market her writ- 
ing in recognized magazines and news- 
papers. Dean Hatcher has also been 
awarded the loving cup in the Annual 
Mississippi State Literary Contests, in 
the field of one act play writing for her 
“Lonely Buriel,” and second place in 
the same contest for her poem, ““Woman’s 


World.” 
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BRADFORD BUILDING PROGRAM 


After several years of planning, Brad- 
ford Junior College, Massachusetts, has 
adopted a definite building program call- 
ing for the completion of two major 
buildings by September 1939. One of 
these will be a classroom and administra- 
tion building, the other an auditorium 
and art department building. Several 
years ago alumne and friends raised a 
building and endowment fund of ap- 
proximately $250,000 to which substan- 
tial additions have since been made 
from various sources. Ames and Dodge 
of Boston are architects for the new 
buildings which will be placed in front 
of the present main building, and at 
right angles to it. 


DR. CYR AT NEW MEXICO 


Dr. Frank Cyr, professor of Educa- 
tion, Columbia University has concluded 
two days’ visit at the Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College where he was consulted 
by the administration and general facul- 
ty in regard to the development of the 
college curriculum. Professor Cyr fa- 
vors the sociological approach to cur- 
ricula, that is the development of a 
curriculum with particular regard and 
concern for the needs of the area served. 


GROWTH AT PLACER 


Unusual growth has occurred at Placer 
Junior College, California, under the 
leadership of John H. Napier, Jr., 
who has been Director of the institution 
since it was organized in 1936. From an 
initial enrollment of 80 it has grown this 
year to one of 287. One unit of a build- 
ing program for a separate junior col- 
lege plant on its own campus has been 
completed, and two more units are under 
construction and will be completed by 
March. The Board of Education has 
stressed from the first a program of com- 
pletion and technical courses and much 
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progress has been made along this line 
in one of the smaller California com- 
munities. 


BUILDING RECONDITIONED 


Tennessee Wesleyan College is enjoy- 
ing the benefits of a complete re-condi- 
tioning which was given during the sum- 
mer to the building known as Old Col- 
lege Hall. This building, now 75 years 
old, was for many years the only build- 
ing on the campus. Its structure was so 
sound and its architecture so perfect that 
the college authorities decided to plan a 
re-conditioning program that would pro- 
vide an additional three score and ten 
years of service for the building. A fund 
of $10,000 was raised from alumni and 
friends and the re-conditioning was car- 
ried through during the summer months 
to the satisfaction of all. The beauty and 
simplicity of the old building were pre- 
served at the same time that a practically 
new interior was achieved. 


VERMONT'S NEW HEAD 
Dr. John H. Kingsley is the new and 


vigorous president of Vermont Junior 
College. The following extracts are taken 
from a special initial message to the 
students of that institution: 

Yesterday I heard an expression, new 
to me, although it may be familiar to 
Vermont; “Hats off to the past, coats off 
to the future. .. .” In the college we shall 
strive to serve adequately the needs of 
youth who plan to continue their scholas- 
tic careers in other institutions of higher 
learning. The faculty must be familiar 
with the demands of the best universities 
and must be capable of meeting their 
standards. Students of merit from Ver- 
mont Junior College will be welcomed 
by the best schools in the land. But we 
shall recognize our responsibility to that 
larger body of youth, who because of 
interests, financial handicaps, mental 
ability, etc., will never undertake the 
traditional college program. They must 
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be prepared for life, rather than for 
college. In their hands, because of their 
numbers, rests the future of our country. 
To them must go a larger portion of our 
attention. To meet their needs there will 
be a continuous expansion of terminal 
courses with definite vocational values. 
It will be our aim to prepare men and 
women to do better the things they would 
probably do anyway; to fit Vermont 
citizens to improve and profit by the 
Vermont environment. 


NEW HEAD AT PACKER 


The trustees and the Associate Alum- 
nz of Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, honored Dr. and Mrs. Paul David 
Shafer at a reception November 28, Dr. 
Shafer recently became principal of the 
Packer. Dr. Shafer resigned as headmas- 
ter at the Milford School for Boys in 
Connecticut to accept the unanimous in- 
vitation of the Packer’s trustees to be- 
come the school’s fifth principal in its 
85-year history. He holds a Doctor’s 
degree from the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation of Yale University. Dr. Shafer be- 
came principal of the Packer at the re- 
tirement of Dr. John H. Denbigh last 
June. 


STEPHENS COLLEGE BROADCASTS 


Columbia Broadcasting System fea- 
tured Stephens College on the program 
R.F.D. Number I, every afternoon of 
the week of November 7. R.F.D. Num- 
ber I, whose purpose is to represent 
women in the news, is carried by about 
sixty Columbia stations. Miss Irene 
Beasley, who directs and produces the 
program, had received so many letters 
inquiring about Stephens’ unique plans 
that she decided to devote an entire week 
of five programs to putting Stephens in 
the news. On the first program a mem- 
ber of the faculty was interviewed on 
“Why Stephens College?” and on its 


development. Students as well as faculty 
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members were interviewed during the 
week, The purpose and activities of the 
Burrall Class were explained on the last 
program. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL SECRETARY 
William Woods College, Missouri, 


announces the establishment of a ter. 
minal curriculum designed to prepare 
young women for the position of “Medi. 
cal and Dental Secretary.” The cur. 
riculum is designed to prepare the stu- 
dent to be a secretary and technical 
assistant in the office of a physician or 
dentist. Provision is made for instruc. 
tion in secretarial practice and for prepa- 
ration in laboratory techniques and 
skills. An introduction to the basic 
sciences is included, along with special- 
ized courses, taught by practicing doc- 
tors and dentists, dealing with pertinent 
terminology and the use and care of 
instruments and materials. 


WESTBROOK BUILDING PLANS 
The Board of Trustees of Westbrook 


Junior College, Maine, has appointed a 
committee to make plans for new build- 
ings. Preliminary plans call for an ad- 
ministration building and a dormitory. 
The enrollment has increased from 27 
students in 1933 to 270 this year and a 
considerable number had to be refused 
entrance this autumn. 


WILLIAMSPORT-DICKINSON LECTURERS 


Distinguished guests on the lecture 
and concert series of Williamsport- 
Dickinson Junior College, Pensylvania, 
this year include Eugene Lyons, press 
correspondent and author who spoke on 
“What’s Going on in Russia?”; Major 
J. R. C. MacNamara of London, Member 
of Parliament and author of The Whistle 
Blows published last month, who will 
lecture on “British Foreign Policy”; and 


Roger Allbright, New York City, as- 
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sistant to the Director of Community 
Service of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors Association. Mr. Al- 
bright who appeared in the Dickinson 
auditorium December 5, discussed “Mov- 
ing Pictures—More Than _ Entertain- 


ment.” 


PAINTING OF DR. DENBIGH 


A oil painting of Dr. John H. Den- 
bigh, for the past twenty years the ad- 
ministrative head of Packer Collegiate 
Institute, Brooklyn, has been presented 
to the institution by members of the 
classes of 1937 and 1938. Dr. Denbigh 
retired June 1938. The painting, exe- 
cuted by Wallace Grasty, hangs in the 
office with the oil paintings of his three 

redecessors, Dr. Edward J. Goodwin, 
1908-18; Dr. Truman J. Backus, 1883- 
1908; and Dr. Alonzo Crittenden, 1853- 
83. An oil painting of Mrs. Packer, the 
founder, hangs in the front hall. The 
school has thrived since Mrs. Packer 
originally endowed it in 1853 with a 
gift of $65,000 as a memorial to her 
husband, William S. Packer. He had 
been a trustee of the Brooklyn Female 
Academy which was destroyed by fire 
in 1852 after surviving for seven years. 
The Academy was built by public sub- 
scription in response to the cry of 100 
years ago for higher education for 
women. 


HEADS PACIFIC REGISTRARS 


Marking the first time a junior college 
administrator has been so honored, John 
A. Anderson, dean of records, of Pasa- 
dena Junior College, California, was re- 
cently elected president of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars. 

LEES-MCRAE CAMPAIGN 


To meet its growing needs, Lees-Mc- 
Rae College, North Carolina, has worked 
out a comprehensive program of develop- 
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ment designed to place the College in a 
position to render greater service. At 
present Lees-McRae College has three 
fireproof native stone buildings, in which 
to do its work. It has two dilapidated 
wooden dormitories for boys, which are 
not only cold in winter, but unsafe for 
occupancy. These must be replaced with 
permanent stone buildings. The wood- 
working and metal shops and the dairy 
barn and canning plant are temporary 
make-shifts. New buildings, adequately 
equipped, are a necessity. The program 
of development calls for the following: 





Cottages to house 200 boys ........ $150,000 
Administration building ........... 100,000 
DY t.asdresedsnasdeseecenencea 25,000 
Gymnasium and athletic field ...... 25,000 
Science plant and equipment ....... 25,000 
POCUMY BOURGES 6occcccccccccccceses 15,000 
Dairy barn and cold storage ........ 10,000 
DEE iscnandsnendecnnevesnnes 400,000 

DD sbtdadvindesAadanedckerndes $750,000 


To obtain the $750,000 necessary to 
carry out these plans, Lees-McRae Col- 
lege is launching a great fund-raising 
program. The plans new being launched 
are a part of the comprehensive program 
of development in which the Edgar Tufts 
Memorial Association, which controls the 
College, seeks to raise $1,500,000 for its 
four-fold work in the mountains: teach- 
ing, training, healing and sheltering. 


NEW MEXICO’S DELEGATION 


Thirty-eight Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College students represented the 
Institution at the Southern Baptist Stu- 
dent Union convention held at Memphis, 
Tennessee, October 27-31. The junior 
college students and other New Mexico 
students travelled the greatest distance 
of any present at the convention. Three 
thousand students representing almost 
every college in 17 states were present 
at this great quadrennial Convention. 
The junior college students travelled in 
a Greyhound bus. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIETIES 


For the past four years the January 
issue of the Junior College Journal has 
contained a directory of national junior 
college honor societies and social fra- 
ternities and sororities. This feature has 
proved to be of sufficient value to war- 
rant revision of it annually for publica- 
tion in the directory number of the 
Journal. 

Replies were received to requests for 
information from some responsible ofhi- 
cer of each of the organizations listed be- 
low except Theta Tau Epsilon. The in- 
formation for this organization is re- 
peated from last year’s directory. 

Below will be found pertinent informa- 
tion concerning eight national honor so- 
cieties and six national social organiza- 
tions, the arrangement in each group 
being alphabetical. 


HONORARY SOCIETIES 
Alpha Mu Gamma 


Foreign Language Honorary Society 

Organized—1931; international, 1934 

Existing chapters—thirteen 

President—Fernand Cattelain, Arizona 
State Teachers College, Tempe, Ari- 
zona 

Corresponding secretary—Miss Irma 
Wilson, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona 

Executive Secretary—Miss Stella Lover- 
ing, Los Angeles City College, Los An- 
seles, California 

Publication—Alpha Mu Gamma Scroll, 
issued semi-annually; director, Miss 
Lovering. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
corresponding secretary 


Alpha Pi Epsilon 


Honorary Secretarial Society 

Organized—1933 

Existing chapters—nine 

President—Miss Elsie Pille, Los Angeles 
City College, Los Angeles, California 

Secretary—Miss Helen McKelvey, Los 
Angeles City College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Publication—Alpha Pi Epsilon Notes, 
published annually 

Inquiries should be addressed to Miss 
Florence Manning, 752 North Helio. 
trope Drive, Los Angeles, California 





Beta Phi Gamma 


Journalistic Honorary Fraternity, affili- 
ated with Alpha Phi Gamma, national 
senior college journalism fraternity 

Organized—1933 

Existing chapters—fourteen 

Vice-President—Miss Gladys L. Snyder, 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 
California 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Glenn B. 
Merryfield, San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Publication—The Mouthpiece; Black 
and White, official publication of both 
junior and senior college fraternities 

Inquiries should be addressed to the ex- 
ecutive secretary 


Delta Psi Omega 


Honorary Dramatic Fraternity 

Organized—1927 

Existing chapters—one hundred twenty 

President—Irene Childrey Hoch, Mo- 
desto Junior College, California 

Secretary—Paul F. Opp, Box 347, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia 
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Publication—The Playbill of Delta Psi 
Omega, published annually (autumn) ; 
editor, Paul F. Opp 

Inquiries should be addressed to the sec- 


retary 


Phi Rho Pi 


Forensic Honorary Society, affiliated 
with Tau Kappa Alpha, national sen- 
ior college forensic society 

Organized—April 1928 

Existing chapters—sixty-five 

President—Raymond P. Kroggel, State 
Board of Education, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 

Secretary—Sylvia D. (Mrs. C. E.) Mari- 
ner, The Town House, 19th and F 
Streets, Washington, D.C. 

Publication—Phi Rho Pi Persuader, 
published monthly; editor, P. Mel- 
ville Larson, Hutchinson Junior Col- 
lege, Hutchinson, Kansas; The Speak- 
er; official publication of both junior 
and senior societies 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 


Phi Sigma Alpha 


Phi Sigma Alpha, national social sci- 
ence honorary fraternity, has affiliated 
with Zeta Sigma Pi, national senior col- 
lege honorary social science fraternity, 
and has taken the name of the latter. 
See information below. 


Phi Theta Kappa 


General Scholastic Honorary Society 

Organized—1918; officially approved by 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1929 

Existing chapters—seventy-four 

President—Dee Wyatt, St. Joseph Junior 
College, St. Joseph, Missouri 

Secretary—Mrs. Margaret Mosal, Can- 
ton, Mississippi 

Publication—The Golden Key of Phi 
Theta Kappa, published quarterly; 
editor, Tom Yoe, 1100 Indiana Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


1Q5 


Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 


Rho Delta Epsilon 

Political Science Honorary Society 

Organized—1931 

Existing chapters—four active; one 
alumni 

President—David Fairbrother, 205 E. 
Fairview Boulevard, Inglewood, Calli- 
fornia 

Secretary—Miss Jane Knox, 1114 N. 
Madison, Los Angeles, California 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 





Zeta Sigma Pi 


Social Science Honorary Fraternity, jun- 
ior and senior colleges 

Organized—1935 

Existing chapters—eighteen, of which 
five are in junior colleees (formerly 
chapters of Phi Sigma Alpha) 

Honorary President—J. Edgar Hoover, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington, D.C. 
Executive Seretary—R. D. MacNitt, Wil- 
mington College, Wilmington, Ohio 
Junior college trustee—L. E. Roberts, 
West Georgia State College, Genola, 
Georgia 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
executive secretary 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
National Junior College Panhellenic 


A federation of the six national social 
fraternities and sororities in the junior 
college field. 

Organized—September 1914 
Executive Chairman—Miss Dorothy 

Knappenberger, 1329 S. Newport Ave- 

nue, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Helen Froe- 

lich, National Park College, Forest 

Glen, Maryland 
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Six standing committees, with chair- 
men as follows: 

Eligibility and Nationalization—Miss 
Esther McBride, 2462 Orchard Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Scholarship Standards Survey—Mrs. 
Anthony E. Bott, 1317 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, East St. Louis, Illinois 

College Panhellenic—Mrs. Albert R. 
Wesson, 1024 Breedlove Avenue, 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Publicity—Miss Dorothy Knappenber- 
ger, 1329 South Newport Avenue, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Social Conditions on Campus—Miss 
Helen Froelich, National Park College, 
Forest Glen, Maryland 

Alumni Relations—Edward R. McGuire, 
8213 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Publications—The Panhellenic Bulletin, 
and Sorority-Fraternity Directory, 
each published annually 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
executive chairman 


Eta Upsilon Gamma 
Organized—November 1901 


Existing chapters—ten active; ten alum- 
nex 

President—Miss Esther Louise McBride, 
2462 Orchard St., Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary—Mrs. Will K. Norton, 440 
College Street, Shreveport, Louisiana 

Publications—The Adamas, published 
annually; editor, Mrs. Sim B. Com- 
fort, 7208 Zephyr Place, Maplewood, 
Missouri; Information Sheet, pub- 
lished annually for the benefit of 
pledges, members, and friends of the 
organization; editor, Miss McBride 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Kappa Delta Phi 
Organized—1921 


Existing chapters—three active; six in- 
active 
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President—Mrs. Benjamin E. Jacoby, 
2038 Cornell Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Secretary—Mrs. W. T. Butler, 16]9 
Princeton Road, Richmond, Virginia 
Publications—The Torch, published ap. 
nually; The Eagle’s Wings, published 
semi-annually; editor, Miss Rosella 
Walter, 259 S. Washington St., Tiffin, 
Ohio 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Phi Sigma Nu 
Organized—February 1927 


Existing chapters—three active; one 
alumni 

President—Edward R. McGuire, 8213 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 

Secretary—B. Nisle Meyer, 150 Pacific 
Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Publication—The Phi Sigma Nu, issued 
semi-annually; co-editors, Sherman 
Keely, Jr., 1052 North Harding Ave. 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, and Robert 
Kinn, Jr., 3329 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Sigma Iota Chi 
Organized—1903 


Existing chapters—twenty-three active: 
twelve alumnz 

President—Mrs, Anthony E. Bott, 1317 
Pennsylvania Avenue, East St. Louis, 
Illinois 

Secretary—Mrs. William Hairrell, Box 
345, Athens, Tennessee 

Publications—T he Parchment, published 
quarterly; editor, Mrs. John W. Fos- 
ter, Jr., 156 Main St., Keyport, New 
Jersey; The Scroll, published five 
times a year; editor, Mrs. Hairrell 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 
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Theta Tau Epsilon 


Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—four active; three 
alumnz 

President—Miss Birdie L. McMillen, 
1024 Breedlove Avenue, Memphis, 
Tennessee 

Secretary—Miss Alberta Meyer, 6037 
Kingsbury St., St. Louis, Missouri 

Publication—The Kite, published annu- 
ally; editor, Miss Meyer 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 

(Information taken from 1938 Direc- 
tory) 

Zeta Mu Epsilon 


Organized—1921 
Existing chapters—four active, two 


alumnz 

President—Mrs. Wm. H. Randall, 202 
S. Pendleton Avenue, Independence, 
Missouri 

Secretary—Mrs. T. T. MacLiver, 738 
W. Baca Street, Trinidad, Colorado 

Publications—The Evergreen, a maga- 
zine issued annually, and the Zeta 
Mule, an alumnz newsletter, issued ir- 
regularly; editor, Mrs. Wynthrop Orr, 
235 E. Superior Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 

Inquiries may be addressed either to 
the president or to the secretary 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


A symposium on “Increasing the Ef- 
fectiveness of the Junior College,” led by 
Dr. R. J. Trevorrow of Centenary Junior 
College, was the principal feature of the 
annual meeting of the Junior College 
Council of the Middle States held at At- 
lantic City, November 26. Dr. Trevorrow 
presented a brief summary of answers 
to the question “What one thing are you 
doing this year on your junior college 
campus which gives you the most pride 
and satisfaction?” a widely representa- 
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tive group of institutions—Virginia In- 
termont, Grand Rapids, Colby, Ward- 
Belmont, San Bernardino Valley, Gulf 
Park, Tennessee Wesleyan, Stephens, 
and Lasell. (This paper will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of the Journal.) 
This paper was followed by a series of 
personal answers to the same question by 
representatives of several junior colleges 
in the Middle States group, including 
Scranton-Keystone, Morris County, Caze- 
novia, Ogontz, Fairmont, and St. Mary’s 
Seminary. 

The program was opened by a 
thoughtful paper on “Qualifications of 
the Junior College Instructor,” by Pres. 
John W. Long of Williamsport-Dickinson 
Junior College. Dr. W. C. Eells, of Wash- 
ington, spoke on the work of the execu- 
tive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. Brief statements 
were made by Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh of 
the University of Chicago, Miss Julia 
Coburn of New York, and a representa- 
tive of the N. W. Ayer Co. 

The officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee were reelected for an- 
other year. President, Byron S. Hollins- 
head, Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, Charles L. 
Maurer, College of South Jersey, New 
Jersey. 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 


The Washington Junior College Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Winthrop in Tacoma on Novem- 
ber 26. From many points of view this 
was the most successful of any meeting 
of the Association. Ten junior colleges 
were represented by some fifty delegates. 
The outstanding action of the Associa- 
tion was the approval of the proposal to 
enlarge the area so that instead of mere- 
ly covering the state of Washington, the 
new Association, to be known as the 
Northwest Association of Junior Col- 
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leges, will include junior colleges and 
institutions offering the first two years 
of college work in the states of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and 
British Columbia. 

Officers for the enlarged association 
were elected as follows: president, Dr. 
George A. Odgers, Dean of Multnomah 
College, Portland, Oregon; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Elizabeth Prior, Principal of 
Yakima Valley Junior College, Yakima, 
Washington; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Gertrude Farriss, Dean of St. Helen’s 
Hall Junior College, Portland, Oregon. 

The enlarged association will hold a 
meeting next April at the time of the 
Inland Empire meeting. Some 22 junior 
colleges will participate in the new asso- 
ciation. 

The greatest issue facing the junior 
colleges of Washington is the matter of 
securing appropriate legislation to legal- 
ize their status and bring them within 
the publicly supported system of state 
education. As mentioned in the Junior 
College Journal for February 1938 (page 
272) a state wide survey has been con- 
ducted by the State Planning Council 
and their report has been presented to 
the governor. Among the recommenda- 
tions is one that suggested that five of 
the quasi-public junior colleges be se- 
lected for state aid and receive an ap- 
propriation of $25 per student year for 
academic training and $50 per student 
year for vocational training. In addition 
the high schools in certain selected areas 
are to receive aid for carrying out an ex- 
tended program through the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years. Mrs. E. L. Breck- 
ner, Director of Research of the Planning 
Council, outlined the work of the Coun- 
cil and problems motivating the setting 
up of the recommendations. The Wash- 
ington junior colleges are uniting in a 
study of the proposed legislation and are 
drafting legislation to be presented to 
the legislature at its session in January. 


The Association voted to continue the 
Northwest Junior Collegian and elected 
Dr. Soltau of Lower Columbia Junior 
College to act as editor for the year. 

The program of the morning session 
included the following: “Address of the 
President,” by Dr. David Livingstone 
Soltau, Lower Columbia Junior College; 
“Standards for Graduation,” Miss Mar. 
garet Corbet, Centralia Junior College: 
“Testing and Teaching Materials at the 
Junior College Level,” R. F. Bown, Ex. 
ecutive Director, Coordinated Studies in 
Education; “Report of the Washington 
State Planning Council,” Dr. Lewis C. 
Tidball, Dean, Grays Harbor Junior Col. 
lege, and E. L. Breckner, Director of 
Research, Washington State Planning 
Council. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
the business session and to a discussion 
of “Terminal Courses and Public Rela- 
tions,” led by H. C. Hopf of Yakima Val. 
ley Junior College, and participated in 
by Dr. C. A. Odgers, Multnomah Junior 
College, and Dean C. H. Lewis, Mount 


Vernon Junior College. 


Davin L. SOLTAU 
Longview, Washington 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


At the conference of the Junior Col- 
lege Section of the Illinois High School 
Conference held at Urbana November 5, 
under the chairmanship of Albert G. 
Dodd of Morgan Park Junior College, 
the following addresses were presented 
and discussed: “The Conference on 
Higher Education in II]linois,” Albert J. 
Harno, Dean of the College of Law of 
the University of Illinois; “The Junior 
College Teacher,” William H. Conley, 
Dean, Wright Junior College, Chicago; 
“The Relationship of the Junior College 
Teacher to the Student Personnel Pro- 
gram,” J. A. Humphreys, Director of 
Student Personnel Service and Registrar, 
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Wilson Junior College, Chicago; “The 
Work of the Illinois Junior College Con- 
ference in the Regulation of Competitive 
Activities,” F. J. Lewis, Secretary, Lyons 
Township Junior College, LaGrange; 
“Semi-Professional Courses in Junior 
Colleges,” Walter C. Eells, Executive 
Secretary, American Association of 


Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C. 


SOUTHWESTERN MEETING PLANS 
Dr. Donald W. McKay, president of 


Eastern New Mexico Junior College, has 
taken the initiative in inviting the junior 
colleges of the Pacific Southwest to meet 
for an all-day “exchange of ideas con- 
cerning our philosophy, our activities, 
and our problems.” The tentative place 
and date suggested are January 7 at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. Invitations have 
been sent to eighteen junior colleges in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, 
and northwestern Texas. The following 
topics have been suggested for discus- 
sion: national trends in general educa- 
tion, problems of administration, con- 
tributions to junior college curricula, and 
advantages and disadvantages of a 
Southwestern Junior College Association. 


ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION 


At the meeting of the Arkansas Junior 
College Association at Little Rock, No- 
vember 4, tentative plans were made for 
launching a new publication to be de- 
voted to the interests of the junior col- 
leges of the state. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, James W. Reynolds, 
Fort Smith Junior College; vice-presi- 
dent, E. Q. Brothers, Little Rock Junior 
College; secretary, G. R. Turrentine, 
Arkansas Polytechnic College. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Attendance at the autumn meeting of 
the North California Junior College As- 
sociation, which was held at Stanford 
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University, November 5, totaled 334 rep- 
resenting 17 member junior colleges and 
13 other institutions. San Francisco Jun- 
ior College had the banner attendance 
with a record of exactly 100 members of 
its staff present. 

Dr. Robert E. Swain, Chairman of the 
School of Physical Sciences, Stanford 
University, extended greetings to the 
group on behalf of Stanford University. 
Dr. J. P. Mitchell, Registrar of Stanford 
University, spoke on the new Stanford 
plan of admission for graduates of jun- 
ior colleges, as published in the Junior 
College Journal for December, 1938. 
Dwayne Orton, President of Stockton 
Junior College, presented the topic: 
“What is the place of the junior college 
in relation to higher than junior college 
education, technical training, general 
education, and community life.” 

After the presentation, which was well 
received, President Harry Tyler invited 
the audience to tell what they were doing 
in solving the various phases of this 
problem. A great number of people were 
anxious to speak and it seems that junior 
colleges throughout the state are making 
an active effort to adapt their program 
to the needs of their immediate locality. 

Miss Harriott L. P. Friend, Director of 
the California State Nurses Association, 
spoke on the proposed nursing practice 
act, giving a most interesting talk. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, Dwayne 
Orton, Stockton Junior College; Vice- 
President, John Lemos, Salinas Junior 
College; Secretary-Treasurer, William 
Stenasaas, Modesto Junior College; 
Commissioner of Athletics, J. Paul Mohr, 
San Francisco Junior College; Commis- 
sioner of Fine Arts, Jane Rowell, Marin 
Junior College; Commissioner of Foren- 
sics, Roy McCall, Stockton Junior Col- 
lege; Commissioner of Women’s Activi- 
ties, Verrel Weber, San Francisco Junior 
College. 
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The luncheon program was held in 
the main dining hall of Stanford Union 
with Dr. Grayson Kefauver presiding. 
Fredric Roehr, instructor in music at 
San Mateo Junior College, led the group 
in community singing. Dr. George W. 
Dowrie of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness of Stanford University, gave an ex- 
cellent discussion of the topic, “Private 
Enterprise in the Future.” 

R. K. ABERCROMBIE 
Secretary-Treasurer 
San Mateo Junior College 
San Mateo, California 


NOVEMBER EDITORIAL— 
A COMMENT 


10879 Whipple St. 
North Hollywood, California 
November 18, 1938 


My Dear Dr. EELLs: 


I was greatly interested in your edi- 
torial “Vocational or Semi-Professional” 
in the November issue of the Journal. 
You have stated the function of the 
courses not directly preparatory for the 
University in a clear and unmistakable 
way. These are the only distinctly junior 
college courses and are the only ones 
for which it is directly responsible. The 
field for Lower Division university 
courses had been well taken care of be- 
fore the junior college came into exist- 
ence. There was no need for a distinct 
educational unit to cover this field. 
Strictly liberal arts and vocational fields, 
also, had been well covered before the 
appearance of the junior college. 

What was needed was an institution 
that would broadly prepare young men 
and women to appreciate our intellectual 
heritage and to be able to adjust them- 
selves successfully to specific employ- 
ments—an institution that would give 
them both vision and skill. The liberal 
arts schools had long attempted to give 
them vision and the vocational schools 
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skill but they had not realized that the 
growing complexity of modern life and 
the ever increasing number of employ. 
ments that required scientific and eco. 
nomic training combined with intellec. 
tual and manual adroitness made their 
one-sided training of little value to the 
majority of their students. 

The semi-professional courses were de. 
signed to obviate this one-sidedness and 
they are the outstanding contribution of 
the junior college to education. You 
make this clear in your editorial and [| 
most heartily congratulate you. Keep up 
the good work. As you say, some of the 
junior colleges have become so enamored 
of the idea of helping their students to 
get jobs that they are likely to become 
merely the old traditional training 
schools. Traditional educational con. 
cepts are hard to overcome. Rule-of. 
thumb productiveness is so much easier 
to teach than comprehensive adjustment. 
The hand is quicker than the eye, but it 
cannot peer into new vistas. Expertness 
is not intelligence, and vocational sub- 
jects need to be supplemented by others 
dealing with general intelligence. This 
is the semi-professional concept as | 
understand it and as [| tried to develop 
it at Los Angeles Junior College. You 
know I introduced this term into the 
junior college curriculum. 

Well, I have rambled along long 
enough. Has-beens should stay on the 
benches but I suppose they can be al- 
lowed to cheer on a player whom they 
believe has made a brilliant play. That’s 
my condition. Now keep up the fight for 
a junior college which has a distinct con- 
tribution to make to our educational 
lineup and is neither a basement to the 
university nor a cupola to the high 
school—is not a vocational school or an 
academic academy. 

WILuiAM H. SNYDER 
Ex-Director, 
Los Angeles Junior College. 





























Reports and Discussion 


ANOTHER COMMENT 


University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


November 23, 1938. 


My Dear Dr. EELLs: 


I have been greatly interested in your 
editorial in the November 1938 issue of 
the Junior College Journal. This is ex- 
actly the kind of a program we are try- 
ing to introduce in our Junior College 
and I am sending you under another 
cover a bulletin describing the plan. 

Puiuip C. Nasu, President 


A CORRECTION 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 
November 16, 1938 


On page 46 of the October, 1938, issue 
of the Junior College Journal, you have 
my name appended to the article in such 
way as to leave the impression that I am 
the president of the Arkansas Junior Col- 
lege Association. The facts are that this 
article entitled “Arkansas Organizes” 
was written by Mr. James W. Reynolds, 
our Dean, and he was then the acting 
president of the association pending his 
formal election in Little Rock, Novem- 
ber 4. This is of no special consequence, 
I suppose, but I want to keep the record 
straight. 

J. W. Ramsey, President 
Fort Smith Junior College 


IOWA SECTION MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the Junior 
College Section of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers Association, held in November, the 
following new officers were elected: 
president, Miss Willetta Strahan, Mus- 
catine Junior College; secretary, Harris 


E. Dickey, Fort Dodge Junior College. 


TO CHARGE TUITION FEES? 


The Southern California Junior Col- 
lege Association Administrators’ Coun- 
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cil, representing 18 junior colleges, in 
its meeting held October 15 considered 
the matter of seeking legislation to make 
it incumbent upon California public jun- 
ior colleges to charge out-of-state stu- 
dents a tuition fee. It was decided not 
to seek such legislation. Reasons: 


Tuition charged personally is foreign 
to public school system of California. 

Tuition charged to out-of-state stu- 
dents might set a precedent for charging 
tuition to resident students. 

California junior colleges receive 
much help from the Federal Government, 
which implies an obligation beyond the 
borders of the State. 

There is the danger of putting the 
dollar before the boy or girl. Most out- 
of-state enrollees are not financially able 
to pay a tuition. A fee would exclude 
them. In many cases they would remain 
residents of the state whether or not we 
accepted them. 

Population shifts make it the interest 
of every community to see that the bene- 
fits of education are widespread. 

Out-of-state students spend as much in 
the community in which they reside as 
is spent on them, probably more. 

In most colleges the number of out- 
of-state students is negligible and adds 
very little to the actual cost of operation. 
If the additional average daily attend- 
ance results in a little additional revenue, 
it will only serve to help the college do 
better by its own students. 

Out-of-state students help to make a 
cosmopolitan atmosphere which con- 
tributes to the spirit and wholesome life 
of the student body. 

Many out-of-state students reside in 
homes of relatives who are taxpayers and 
have no children of their own. 

The problem can be solved effectively 
by admitting students who come to live 
in the homes of relatives on the same 
basis as residents and refusing to admit 
others unless they have a good scholar- 
ship record and show evidence of ability 
to support themselves. 

W. T. Boyce 


Fullerton, California 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Following is the tentative program 
for the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, to be held at the Hotel Pantlind, 


4:30 Sight seeing features or visit to 
Grand Rapids Junior College 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION 
7:30 Music 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, March 2-4, 7:45 Forum Discussion: “Future Poli- 


1939. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


9:00 Registration 

9:30 Call to order, music, announce- 
ments 

9:45 Address, “Welcome to Grand 
Rapids,” Arthur Andrews, 
President Grand Rapids Jun- 
ior College; Chairman local 
committee on arrangements 

10:00 Presidential address, Nicholas 
Ricciardi, President, San Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior College, 
California 

10:45 Secretary’s Report, Walter Cros- 
by Eells, Executive Secretary, 
Washington, D.C. 

11:30 Address, “Retrospect and Pros- 
pect,” Doak S. Campbell, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee 


cies and Prospects of the 
American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges,” by former presi- 
dents of the Association: James 
M. Wood, Stephens College, 
Missouri; H. G. Noffsinger, 
Virginia Intermont College, 
Virginia; Lewis W. Smith, 
Chicago, Illinois; J. Thomas 
Davis, John Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College, Texas; Richard 
G. Cox, Gulf Park College, 
Mississippi; Arthur Andrews, 
Grand Rapids Junior College, 
Michigan; A. M. Hitch, Kem- 
per Military School, Missouri; 
E. Q. Brothers, Little Rock 
Junior College, Arkansas; 
Robert J. Trevorrow, Cente- 
nary Junior College, New Jer- 
sey; and W. W. Haggard, 


Joliet Junior College, Illinois. 





re 
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12:00 Appointment of committees and 9:45 General discussion 
announcements 10:00 Adjournment 


12:15 Adjournment 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSIONS 
7:15 Phi Delta Kappa _ Breakfast. 





12:30 Luncheon for Public Junior 
College Representatives, Chair- 
man, R. R. Robinson, Univer- 
sity Junior College, Oklahoma. 
Program to be announced 

12:30 Luncheon for Private Junior 
College Representatives, Chair- 
man, Curtis V. Bishop, Averett 
College, Virginia. Program to 
be announced 
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Chairman, H. B. Wyman, 
Phoenix Junior College, Ari- 
zona. Address, “The Junior 
College Faces American Life,” 
Dwayne Orton, Stockton Junior 
College, California. 


9:00 General session. Topic: “Semi- 


Professional Courses in the 
Junior College: Evaluations, 
Techniques, Prospects” 
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9:10 Report of Special Committee of 
the Association on Vocational 
Education in the Junior Col- 
lege, Rosco C. Ingalls (Chair- 
man), Los Angeles City Col- 
lege 

10:00 “How Chicago is Meeting the 
Need,” Leland Medsker, Chi- 
cago City Junior Colleges 

Specific Semi-Professional 
Courses Now Given in Junior 
Colleges 

10:20 “Medical Secretaries,” Byron 
S. Hollinshead, Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College, Pennsy]l- 
vania 

10:35 “School of Government,” Harry 
Tyler, Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, California 

10:50 “Business Management,” R. D. 
Chadwick, Duluth Junior Col- 
lege, Minnesota 

11:05 “Mining,” John H. Napier, 
Placer Junior College, Califor- 
nia 

11:20 “Merchandising,” Guy M. Wins- 
low, Lassell Junior College, 
Massachusetts 

11:35 “Terminal Cultural Courses,” J. 
E. Burk, Ward Belmont Junior 
College, Tennessee 

11:50 “Family Relationships,” Amelia 


Clark, Colby Junior College, 


New Hampshire 
12:05 Announcements 


12:15 Adjournment 


LUNCHEON SESSIONS 


12:30 Luncheon for Representatives of 
North Central Junior Colleges. 
Chairman, Ross Holt, Lyons 
Township Junior College, IIli- 
nois 

12:30 Luncheon honoring Jesse B. Da- 
vis, Dean of School of Educa- 
tion, Boston University; found- 
er of Grand Rapids Junior Col- 
lege. 
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12:30 Informal luncheon groups, if de- 


sired, for regular and special 
committees, officers of regional 
or state junior college asso- 
ciations, guidance officers, li- 
brarians, state groups, and sub- 
ject matter groups 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


1:45 Music 

2:00 “The Place of Athletics in the 
Junior College,” Spencer My- 
ers, Highland Park Junior Col- 
lege, Michigan 

2:25 “Personal Observations on Gen- 
eral Education,” Glenn B. 
Lembke, Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, California 

2:50 “The American Council on Edu- 
cation’s Cooperative Study of 
General Education,” Earl J. 
McGrath, Washington, D.C. 

3:15 “The Junior College Instructor,” 
William L. Conley, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago 

3:40 “Bases for Curriculum Develop- 
ment,” John L. Lounsbury, 
Long Beach Junior College, 
California 

4:15 Announcements, adjournment 

4:30 Sight seeing features 


EVENING SESSION 


6:45 Association Banquet 
Musical features 
Introduction of guests 
Recognition of state groups 
Greetings from presidents of 
regional junior college associa- 
tions 
Greetings from American Coun- 
cil on Education 
Special business 
Address. Speaker to be an- 
nounced 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


9:00 Music 
9:15 “What the Junior College Has 
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Meant to Me,” by students of 
Grand Rapids Junior College 
10:00 “Looking Back After Twenty- 
Five Years,” Jesse B. Davis, 
Boston University 
10:15 Report of Research Committee 
Report of Committee on Hon- 
orary Societies 
Report of Committee on Voca- 
tional Education 
Report of Treasurerer 
Report of Executive Commit- 
tee 
New Business 
Report of Auditing Committee 
Report of Committee on Nomi- 
nations 
Installation of New Officers 
12:15 Adjournment 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00 Important meeting of the new 
Executive Committee, perhaps 
to be continued into the eve- 
ning 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of the Association 
provides that it “may be amended at any 
regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
the representatives present and voting, 
provided the proposed change has been 
submitted in writing to the Secretary- 
Treasurer and by him submitted to ail 
members of the Association in printed 
or typewritten form sixty days prior to 
the date of the annual meeting.” 

Some features of the present Consti- 
tution have never been observed; others 
are outmoded; others need adjustment 
to meet the reorganized Association as 
it is now functioning. The Executive 
Committee, therefore, submits the fol- 
lowing proposed amended constitution 
for the consideration of the members 
present at the annual meeting in March. 
The Committee interprets publication in 
the January Journal, published the first 
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week in January and circulating to all 
member institutions, as the necessary 
sixty days’ notice. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME 


The name of this organization shall 
be the “American Association of Junior 


Colleges.” 
ARTICLE II.—PURPOSES 


The purpose of this organization shall 
be to stimulate the professional develop- 
ment of its members, to promote the 
growth of junior colleges under appro- 
priate conditions, to emphasize the sig. 
nificant place of the junior college in 
American education, and to interpret 
the junior college movement to the coun- 
try. 

ARTICLE III.—MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1.—The membership of this 
organization shall consist of four classes: 
active, associate, sustaining, and hon- 
orary. Membership shall be open to 
qualified institutions or individuals in 
North America. 

Section 2.—Active Members. Active 
membership is open to regularly organ- 
ized junior colleges which are accredited 
by or have received equivalent recog- 
nition from a regional association of 
colleges and secondary schools, or from 
their state university, state department 
of education, or state college association. 

Section 3.—Associate Members. As- 
sociate membership is a temporary form 
of membership designed especially for 
newly organized junior colleges and for 
others which have not yet been able to 
secure the necessary accreditation or 
equivalent recognition to qualify them 
for active membership. It is expected 
that associate members will transfer to 
active membership as soon as they can 
qualify for such membership. Applica- 
tions for associate membership will not 
be accepted from institutions which are 
qualified for active membership. 

Associate members have the privilege 
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of attendance at the annual meetings of 
the Association but are not permitted to 
vote or to hold office. They are entitled 
to be listed as associate members in the 
annual “Directory of Junior Colleges” 
published by the Association. They are 
not permitted to use the phrase “Mem- 
ber of the American Association of Jun- 
jor Colleges” in their catalogs or other 
literature or announcements, but may 
use the phrase “Associate Member of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges” in such publications. 

Section 4.—Sustaining members. Any 
organization or individual interested in 
education and in the development of the 
junior college movement may become a 
sustaining member. Sustaining members 
may not vote or hold office. 

Section 5.—Honorary Members. In- 
dividuals who have performed outstand- 
ing service to the junior college move- 
ment may, upon nomination of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, be elected honorary 
members of the Association. 


ARTICLE IV.-—DUES 


Section 1.—Dues of active members 
shall be twenty dollars ($20) per year. 

Section 2.—Dues of associate mem- 
bers shall be ten dollars ($10) per year. 

Section 3.—Dues of sustaining mem- 
bers shall be five dollars ($5) per year. 

Section 4.—Honorary members shall 
pay no dues. 

Section 5.—The fiscal year of the As- 
sociation shall coincide with the calen- 
dar year. 


ARTICLE V.—DROPPING MEMBERS 


Section 1.—Statements for dues for 
the current year shall be sent to all mem- 
bers during the month of January, and 
at such later dates as the Executive Sec- 
retary may determine. 

Section 2.—Names of all members 
shall be published annually in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Junior College Journal. 
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Membership lists shall be closed for pub- 
lication each year by December 15. 

Section 3.—Any member whose dues 
are unpaid for the preceding calendar 
year shall, after due warning, be dropped 
from membership and such member’s 
name shall not appear in the member- 
ship lists closing on December 15. 


ARTICLE VI.—OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Section 1.—The officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall consist of President, Vice- 
President, Executive Secretary, and Con- 
vention Secretary. 

Section 2.—There shall be a perma- 
nent Executive Committee, and tempo- 
rary committees on Nominations, Audit- 
ing, and Resolutions to be appointed at 
each annual meeting. 

Section 3.—The President and Vice- 
President shall be elected annually by 
majority vote of the members eligible 
to vote and present at the annual meet- 
ing, after nominations have been made 
by the Nominating Committee. Addi- 
tional nominations may be made from 
the floor. The terms of office of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President shall be for one 
year, closing with the adjournment of 
the annual meeting of the Association. 
The President shall not be eligible to 
serve more than two years in succession. 

Section 4.—The Executive Secretary 
and the Convention Secretary shall be 
selected by the Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee shall have 
power to determine their terms of office. 

Section 5.—The Executive Commit- 
tee shall consist of ten members—the 
four officers, ex-officiis, and six elective 
members, two elected each year to serve 
for terms of three years each. The Nomi- 
nating Committee shall nominate the new 
members of the Executive Committee. 
The retiring president, each year, shall 
be one of the individuals nominated. Ad- 
ditional nominations may be made from 
the floor. 
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Section 6.—Additional permanent 
committees may be created by vote of 
the Association. Additional temporary or 
special committees may be created by 
vote of the Association or of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Unless otherwise voted 
by the Association, all committees except 
the Executive Committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Section 7.—Vacancies. Vacancies in 
any offices shall be filled by action of the 
Executive Committee. Vacancies in the 
Executive Committee shall be filled by 
action of the remaining members of the 
Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VII.—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1.—The President shall per- 
form the duties usually pertaining to 
that office. He shall appoint all commit- 
tees, except the Executive Committee, 
unless otherwise ordered. He shall act as 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
during his term of office. He shall be 
responsible for the preparation of the 
program of the annual meeting and shall 
preside at the sessions of the annual 
meeting. He shall deliver a presidential 
address at the annual meeting. He shall 
endeavor by all means at his command 
to further the interests of the Associa- 
tion and of the junior college movement. 

Section 2.—The Vice-President shall 
perform the duties of the President in 
case of the latter’s death, absence, or 
inability to perform them; or such other 
duties as may be assigned him by the 
President. 

Section 3.—The Executive Secretary 
shall act as editor of the Junior College 
Journal and such other publications as 
the Association may issue; he shall keep 
all records of membership and of meet- 
ings of the Association and Executive 
Committee; he shall keep account of all 
money received and expended by the 
Association; he shall act as a source of 
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information and service for members 
and for others seeking assistance or ad. 
vice on matters connected with junior 
colleges; he shall promote the general 
development of the junior college move. 
ment; he shall conduct or direct re. 
search studies in the junior college field; 
he shall serve as a means of contact be. 
tween the Association and other profes. 
sional educational organizations; he 
shall be in charge of the Executive Office 
of the Association; he shall make an 
annual report to the Association, and 
he shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to him by the Execu- 
tive Committeee. 

Section 4.—The Convention Secretary 
shall assist the Executive Secretary in 
keeping records of the annual meeting 
and in securing papers and abstracts or 
reports of addresses for publication. 

Section 5.—The Executive Commit- 
tee shall have general power to carry on 
all Association activities not in express 
conflict with the provisions of this Con- 
stitution, during the periods between 
annual or special meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. It shall appoint the Executive 
Secretary and determine his salary, du- 
ties, and term of office. It shall have 
power to make appropriate appointments 
to the Advisory Editorial Board of the 
Junior College Journal. The members of 
the Executive Committee shall, ex-off- 
ciis, be members of the Advisory Board 
of the Junior College Journal. 

Section 6.—The duties of other com- 
mittees shall be determined and stated 
at the time of their appointments by the 
president or group responsible for such 
appointments. 


ARTICLE VIII.—FINANCES 


Section 1.—The Executive Secretary 
shall be assigned the responsibility for 
the collection of dues and subscriptions. 
Disbursements from all funds shall be 
made only by check, duly signed by both 
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the President and Executive Secretary. 

Section 2.—The Executive Committee 
may designate the American Council on 
Education or similar organization as 
special custodian for funds secured for 
special purposes, and shall prescribe 
the conditions of expending and account- 
ing for such funds. 


ARTICLE IX.—PUBLICATIONS 


Section 1.—The Association shall pub- 
lish the Junior College Journal at least 
eight times annually, a Junior College 
Directory annually, and such other regu- 
lar or special publications as may be 
approved by the Executive Committee. 

Section 2.—One copy of the Junior 
College Journal shall be sent, without 
cost, to each member of the Association. 


ARTICLE X.—QUORUM 


Section 1.—The representatives of 
twenty-five (25) active members in good 
standing shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of Association business. 

Section 2.—Five members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of Commit- 
tee business. 


ARTICLE XI.—GENERAL GUIDE 


The Association shall be guided by 
Robert’s Rules of Order in all points 
not expressly provided for in this Con- 
stitution. 


ARTICLE XII.—AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended at 
the annual meeting of the Association 
by a two-thirds vote of the authorized 
representatives of active members pres- 
ent and voting, provided that the pro- 
posed change has been submitted in 
writing to the Executive Secretary and 
by him submitted to all members of the 
Association in printed or mimeographed 
form at least thirty (30) days prior 
to the date of the annual meeting. Pub- 
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lication in the Junior College Journal 
shall be construed as satisfying this con- 
dition. 


CHANGES OF ADMINISTRATORS 


For the past seven years an average of 
13 per cent of the administrative heads 
of junior colleges, as published in the 
annual Directory, have changed each 
year. The percentage has varied from 
10 to 15 per cent. This means that from 
90 to 75 new men or women step into 
positions of administrative responsibility 
in junior colleges every year. Is the 
right man likely to be found in the 
right place or is there a considerable ele- 
ment of trial and error which makes the 
mortality among administrative heads 
unnecessarily high? Already the execu- 
tive secretary has received two types of 
requests: from trustees or boards of edu- 
cation asking for suggestions or recom- 
mendations for new heads of institu- 
tions; and requests from present or 
prospective junior college administra- 
tors asking for help in finding new or 
more suitable positions. These facts and 
this experience raise the question of 
whether the new Executive Office could 
not perform a real service by setting up 
some simple machinery for bringing to 
each others notice the two groups— 
junior colleges that need executives, and 
executives that need junior colleges. 
Tentative plans have already been de- 
veloped for such a service. They are 
held in abeyance, however, until we 
learn whether a considerable number of 
individuals might be interested in them 
and benefitted by them. Please write to 
the executive secretary if you are in- 
terested. 


NEW YORK CONFERENCES 


President Ricciardi and the executive 
secretary held a series of conferences 


in New York November 30 to December 
2 to consider Association policies, to 
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formulate plans for the Grand Rapids 
meetings, and to confer with educational 
leaders concerning desirable develop- 
ments and studies in the junior college 


field. 


INAUGURATION REPRESENTATIVE 


President Curtis Bishop, Averett Jun- 
ior College, Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation, was the official representative of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges at the inauguration of Dr. Hugh J. 
Rhyne as president of Marion College, 
Virginia, on November 29. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee has author- 
ized the appointment of a special com- 
mittee consisting of President R. J. Tre- 
vorrow of Centenary Junior College, New 
Jersey, and President Byron S. Hollins- 
head, of Scranton-Keystone Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, to inspect Gunston 
Hall Junior College, Washington, D.C., 
to determine its eligibility for active 
membership in the Association. This 
action was taken because the Middle 
States Association does not accredit col- 
leges which are organized on a propri- 
etary basis. The Committee and the ex- 
ecutive secretary studied a variety of 
documentary evidence presented to it 
and visited the institution in person 


December 12. 


RELIGION IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Hughbert H. Landram, assistant min- 
ister of the United Church of New 
Haven, Connecticut, is planning an in- 
tensive study of “Religious Influences in 
Public Junior Colleges” as his disserta- 
tion for the doctor’s degree at Yale Uni- 
versity. Mr. Landram has had a confer- 
ence with the executive secretary in 
Washington and another one with Presi- 
dent Ricciardi and the Executive Secre- 
tary in New York. On the basis of these 
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conferences the officers have agreed to 
endorse Mr. Landram’s study and urge 
the executives of all public junior col. 
leges to furnish the information which 
he will seek from them by mail in a few 
weeks. For several years Mr. Landram 
was travelling Y.M.C.A. secretary in the 
southwest and is familiar from first hand 
contact with religious conditions and 
needs of many of the junior colleges 


of the Pacific Coast. 


CONFERENCES HELD 


The executive secretary held an in- 
formal conference around the dinner 
table with a group of Illinois junior 
college executives November 4 at Urbana 
to discuss desirable policies and plans 
for the future activities of the Associa- 
tion. He held a similar conference with 
junior college executives of the Middle 
Atlantic States at a luncheon session at 
Atlantic City November 26. 


ADDRESSES MADE 


The executive secretary spoke before 
the Junior College Section of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Secondary School 
Conference at Urbana November 4 on 
“Junior College Recognition.” He spoke 
on “The Work of the Executive Secre- 
tary” at the regular annual meeting of 
the Junior College Council of the Middle 
States at Atlantic City, November 26. 





MISSOURI GROUP 


An innovation at the meeting of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association at 
Kansas City in November was a junior 
college breakfast. The attendance was un- 
unusually good, every junior college in 
Missouri being represented. Dr. J. J. 
Oppenheimer of the University of Louis- 
ville was the principal speaker. Plans 
were made for a Junior College Day as 
part of the Arts and Science Week spon- 
sored by the University of Missouri. 





























Junior College Directory, 1939 


Compiled by 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges 


T Directory contains information concerning all junior colleges in the United 

States which have been reported to the Washington Office of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges up to December 1, 1938. The list is meant to be 
inclusive rather than exclusive and therefore it contains the names of some institu- 
tions which may be doing relatively little junior college work. It omits, however, a 
number of institutions that give work of college grade but are not organized on a 
junior college basis. A few normal schools and teachers colleges that provide 
regular junior college courses are included. Whenever an institution has so re- 
quested, its name has been omitted from the list. Institutions for whom no informa- 
tion was reported in the 1938 Directory have been dropped from the 1939 Directory 
unless new information has been secured to justify the retention of their names 
this year. The data here included have been taken from reports received in the 
autumn of 1938, directly from some responsible officer of the junior college named, 


except as otherwise indicated. 


For explanation of terminology and symbols see the following page. For a sum- 
mary of certain features by states and type of control of the colleges, see page 211. 
A fuller summary and analysis will be found in the February 1939 issue of the 


Junior College Journal. 
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The Junior College Journal for January, 1939 


EXPLANATIONS 


The following explanations will aid in a more intelligent use of this Directory: 


Location. This is the mailing address of the 


institution, regardless of its actual physi- 
cal location. 


Administrative Head. In branch junior colleges 


a question sometimes arises as to whether 
the president of the parent institution or 
the dean of the local junior college should 
be considered the administrative head. In 
many public junior colleges, organized as 
parts of city school systems, a similar 
question concerns the city superintendent 
of schools and the dean or principal of 
the junior college. In all such cases the 
institution’s own designation of its “ad- 
ministrative head” has been accepted, even 
though uniformity is thereby sacrificed. 
The administrative head, as stated, pre- 
sumably is the individual to whom general 
correspondence concerning the institution 


should be addressed. 


Type. Three types are distinguished—coeduca- 


tional, for men only, and for women only, 
indicated by the initial letters, C, M, 
and W. 


Control. The primary basis of classification, as 


commonly recognized, is two-fold: institu- 
tions publicly controlled, and institutions 
privately controlled. Publicly controlled 
institutions are ordinarily reported as 
“state” when they are controlled by a state 
appointed or elected board rather than 
by a local board of education. Privately 
controlled institutions were asked to indi- 
cate their denominational affiliation or 
control. When stated, this is indicated. 
Some denominational institutions, how- 
ever, are reported under the general desig- 
nation of “private.” 


Year Organized. Each institution was asked to 


report the year it was organized as a junior 
college. In some cases, however, it is evi- 
dent they have reported instead the date 
or origin of an institution of same or simi- 
lar name which has since developed into a 
junior college. Dates prior to 1900 should 
usually be interpreted in this way. 


Accreditation. Four types of accreditation or 


equivalent recognition are indicated by 
appropriate symbols, arranged in order: 
C—State College Association 
D—State Department of Education 
U—State University or equivalent insti- 
tution in states which do not have 
a state university. 


Accreditation by or membership in one 
of the regional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools: 

E—New England Association 
M—WMiiddle States Association 
N—North Central Association 
S—Southern Association 
W—Northwest Association 


Enrollment. Note that enrollment data are 


given for the previous complete year, 1937. 
1938. Under “special” students are ip. 
cluded day students taking less than a 
normal load; students in late afternoon, 
evening, and extension courses; summer 
school students; etc. 


Instructors. Note that number of instructors, 


unlike that for students, is given for the 
current year, 1938-1939, in two classes, 
full-time, and part-time. 


Membership. Membership in the American As- 


sociation of Junior Colleges is indicated 
by a symbol preceding the name of the 
institution: an asterisk (*) for active 
members; a dagger (7) for associate mem- 
bers. Active membership is open to any 
junior college which has received any of 
the four types of accreditation or equiva- 
lent recognition indicated in the explana- 
tion of “accreditation” above. Associate 
membership is open to newly organized 
institutions and others which have not yet 
received such recognition. The American 
Association of Junior College does not act 
as an accrediting agency. It has, however, 
inspected a few institutions for member- 
ship in cases in which they fell under the 
jurisdiction of no regular accrediting 
agency. This applied particularly to insti- 
tutions in the District of Columbia and to 
proprietary institutions in the territory of 
one or two of the regional associations. 


Negro Institutions. Junior colleges for negroes 


are indicated by (N) following the name 
of the institution. 


Other Symbols. 


t—No report. Data taken from 1938 
Directory. 

§§—Admitted to membership after inspec- 
tion by a Committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

++—Reported by the State Department of 
Education but no information received 
from the institution directly. 
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SUMMARIES BY STATES 









































Colleees Enrollment Instructors ——— - 

nc of 

e Junior Colleges 
— To- |Pub.| Pri- | Pri- | Pri- : 

tal | lie | vate Total Public vate Total | Public vate Asso- 

Active | ciate 

.  enemngmil 

United States 556 | 250 | 306 | 155,588) 109,275, 46,313) 9,836 | 5,193 |4,643) 294 17 
Alabama 10 2 8 1139 310 §29 105 10 | 95 2 l 
Arkansas S 7 1 2380 2259 121 124 112 12 5 0 
California 57 | 42 | 15 | 52895 | 51625 | 1270 | 2026 | 1853 | 173 28 0 
Colorado 6; 4] 2 1508 1171 337 100 66 | 34 4 0 
Connecticut 8 0 8 1445 QO | 1445 143 0 | 1438 6 0 
Delaware 0; O; O 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Dist.of Columbia} 13 | 0 | 13 1344 0 | 1344 | 216 0 | 216 7 4 
Florida 5 1 4 973 77 896 85 18 | 67 3 0 
Georgia 19 | 11 8 | 4743 3639 | 1104 |} 243 162 81 9 0 
Idaho 4 1 3 1262 767 495 99 54 45 2 0 
Illinois 16 8 | 8| 9590 7481 | 2109 420 |} 269 | 151 15 0 
Indiana 5 1 4 473 212 261 52 18 34 2 0 
lowa 37 | 27| 101] 3323} 2014] 1309 | 364] 2301 134 11 0 
Kansas 24 | 14] 10 4652 | 3842; 810] 366| 267) 99 11 0 
Kentucky 15} 2/13 2328 96 | 2232 187 15 | 172 11 0 
Louisiana 7 3 4 897 751 146 63 37 26 2 0 
Maine 5 | 0 5 513 0 513 67 0 67 3 0 
Maryland 5| O| 5 417 0} 417 77 O| 77 2 2 
Massachusetts 12} 0]; 12) 3165 0 | 3165 | 350 0 | 350 6 1 
Michigan 13 9 4 3326 | 2887 | 439 | 232 195 | 37 8 0 
Minnesota 15 | 12 3 2649 2452 197 250 215 35 9 0 
Mississippi 22} 12) 10 4158 | 3208 | 950 328 | 213 | 115 12 1 
Missouri 23 | 10 | 13 5684 | 2752 | 2932 | 501 182 | 319 16 0 
Montana 3 2 1 921 376 | 545 46 19 | 27 1 0 
Nebraska 5| 2] 3 460 185 | 275 68 26 | 42 3 0 
Nevada 0; 0; O 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire| 3] 0} 3 491 0; 491 60 0; 60 2 1 
New Jersey 10 4 6 | 2541 1324 | 1217 154 49 | 105 2 3 
New Mexico 2 2/1 0 704 704 0 54 54 0 2 0 
New York 7| O 7 624 0 624 155 Q |} 155 5 0 
North Carolina | 22 1 | 21 3909 148 | 3761 332 11 | 321 17 0 
North Dakota 3 3] 0 817 817 0 66 66 0 2 0 
Ohio 7 1 6 | 2585 2416 169 153 20 | 133 6 0 
Oklahoma 32 | 29 3 4566 4398 168 | 295} 270) 25 11 0 
Oregon 2; 0; 2 530 0} 530 47 0} 47 0 0 
Pennsylvania 20 5115] 2946 679 | 2267 | 286 42 | 244 9 4 
Rhode Island 0; O; O 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina | 12 | O| 12 1293 0 | 1293 95 0| 95 3 0 
South Dakota 5 1 4 699 287 412 55 16} 39 1 0 
Tennessee 12; 2) 10 2608 658 | 1950 192 27 | 165 7 0 
Texas 38 | 22 | 16 | 11464 | 8012 | 3452 627 | 430 | 197 20 0 
Utah 6 5 1 1539 1418 121 135 116 19 3 0 
Vermont 3} 0 3 333 0 333 46 0 46 1 0 
Virginia 12 | 0} 12 2189 | 0 | 2189 | 204 0 | 204 10 0 
Washington 8} 0]; 8| 1216 0 | 1216 95 0}; 95 5 0 
West Virginia 6 1 5 1860 330 | 1530 101 18 | 8&8 4 0 
Wisconsin 6 1 5 1088 639 449 121 62 59 2 0 
Wyoming 0; O| O 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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